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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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AMERICAN COTTON FOREIGN POLICY 





by James Gilbert Evans 





A resolution of the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee at its Fifth Meeting (May 7-14, 1946) recommended 
the establishment of an executive committee consisting of 
representatives of 12 member countries. 
meeting of the Executive Committee awaits approval of this 
action by the governments proposed for membership. Under 
its terms of reference, the Executive Committee will coop- 
erate with the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and with other international organizations 
concerned with world cotton problems. 


The organization 








Cotton Export Programs 


All cotton moved freely into international trade 
before the depression beginning in 1929, except for 
sporadic purchases by the Egyptian Government 
in support of the prices of the long-staple varieties 
produced in that country. Price relationships 
between the various growths and grades and the 
relative quantities carried over from one season 
to another were determined by world market 
forces. 

The Federal Farm Board inaugurated the first 
United States cotton price-support program in 
August 1929 under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of that year. Its operations were conducted 
ina period of deepening industrial depression and 
resulted in heavy financial losses. Cotton loan and 
purchase operations of the Board tended to cause 
a differential between American and foreign cot- 
ton prices. Some shipments of American cotton 
into the export markets on behalf of the Board 
constituted in effect a subsidization of export sales. 

After the adoption of the United States cotton 
production-control and price-support program 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
this Government’s financing and holding of carry- 
over stocks as a means of supporting prices became 


an important factor in the world cotton market. 
United States carry-over stocks served as a partial 
buffer for the entire world supply-and-demand 
situation in that this country exported cotton only 
to the extent that supplies from other countries 
could not satisfy the import market. 

Following the record world cotton crop of 36 
million bales in 1937, world market prices fell 
below the level of prices in the United States as 
supported by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan program. Consequently, export sales of 
American cotton were greatly reduced in 1938 
while carry-over stocks available for domestic 
consumption and export were at the all-time high 
of 13 million bales on August 1, 1939. An export 
differential or subsidy program providing for the 
payment of 114 cents a pound was therefore put in 
operation on July 27 of that year. The prepara- 
tion for war in Europe in 1939 created an abnormal 
demand for cotton and, in part, was responsible 
for the opportunity to export 5.8 million bales 
before the termination of the program with the 
gradual withdrawal of the subsidy in 1940. 
Funds required for this program were provided 
under section 32 of Public Law 320 (74th Con- 
gress), which makes a portion of the receipts from 
customs revenues available to the Secretary of 
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Agriculture for payments in connection with agri- 
cultural export and other programs. 

The President, by proclamation on September 
5, 1939, imposed import quotas on most staples 
and kinds of cotton and on certain kinds of cotton 
waste September 20, 1939 in accordance with sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 as amended. The proclamation was based 
on an investigation, which the Tariff Commission 
had been requested to make, disclosing that the 
imposition of quotas was necessary to prevent 
imports from making or tending to make the 
domestic cotton program ineffective as operated 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act of 1935 as amended. The direct pur- 
pose of import quotas was to prevent foreign cot- 
ton from displacing American cotton in the 
domestic market after the adoption of the export- 
subsidy program. Harsh or rough cottons of less 
than 34 inches in staple length, chiefly used in 
the manufacture of blankets and blanketing, other 
than linters, were excluded from the quota. 
Cottons having a staple of 1 144, inches or more 
in length were suspended from quota limitations 
by proclamation of December 19, 1940. Basic 
global quotas have remained in effect since 1939 
but the allotment of quotas to individual countries 
for cotton with staple length 1 14% inch or more 
but less than 1 114, inch was suspended by procla- 
mation March 31, 1942. 

A barter arrangement, which involved an ex- 
change of 600,000 bales of government-owned 
cotton for a quantity of rubber equivalent in 
value, was negotiated in 1939 with the United 
Kingdom as a defense measure.’ 

After 1940, the war cut off some of the major im- 
porting countries from supplies and the export 
market almost disappeared. Cotton prices in the 
various exporting countries did not remain at 
comparable levels. The United States followed 
a domestic price-support policy which tended to 
raise cotton to the “parity” level and above the 
price of comparable cottons in other countries. 

In order to put its cotton in a competitive po- 
sition, especially in the Canadian market, the 
United States again adopted an export program 
in September 1941. Funds provided for under 


1 Department of State Press Releases, June 24, 1939, 
p. 547. 
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section 32 were used for payments. About 400,000 
bales had been sold for export at four cents or 
more under comparable open-market prices and a 
cash export payment of from two to three cents a 
pound had been made on 233,000 bales exported 
to Canada when this program was terminated in 
March 1942. From that time until November 
1944 United States cotton exports were largely 
under lend-lease except to Canada where shipping 
difficulties made other cottons relatively unavail- 
able. Price relationships remained unfavorable 
to United States cotton in other export markets, 
Carry-over stocks on August 1, 1944 totaled 
10,600,000 bales. 

With respect to surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, the Surplus Property Act (1944) provides 
that, “The Commodity Credit Corporation may 
dispose of or cause to be disposed of for cash or 
its equivalent in goods or for adequately secured 
credit, for export only, at competitive world prices, 
any farm commodity or product .” Under 
this provision, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion announced on November 15, 1944 an ex- 
port program designed to make United States 
cotton available in the importing countries. Since 
that time, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has stood ready to furnish cotton for export at 
four cents below the average price on the 10 spot 
markets. Since May 1, 1946 section 32 funds have 
been used for the subsidy payments. Up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1946 about 3,419,000 bales had been reg- 
istered for export under this program. 

Arrangements were concluded in 1946 whereby 
cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would be supplied to Japan and the Ameri- 
can-occupied zone in Germany, in exchange for 
cotton textiles to be exported from those areas. 
Approximately 890,000 bales will have been 
shipped to Japan and 220,000 bales to Germany 
under these arrangements by the end of this year. 

Export-Import Bank loans specifically ear- 
marked for the purchase of American cotton have 
been granted to China, Italy, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, and Finland. Should the funds 
made available under these loans be fully utilized, 
approximately 580,000 bales of American cotton 
would be purchased. 

Under present legislation, price-support loans 
on cotton will be available at 9214 percent of 
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parity for at least two years after the official 
declaration of the end of the war. Cotton prices 
in the 10 spot markets have been above parity 
since October 1945. 


International Cotton Agreement Policy 
of the United States 

The first suggestion of a conference to negotiate 
an international cotton agreement was made in 
1931 by the Government of Egypt. The United 
States refused to participate in such a conference 
since at that time stress was placed upon the neces- 
sity for an adjustment of production to the de- 
mand situation and no legislation giving author- 
ity to control production in the United States had 
then been enacted. 

After the passage of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act in 1933, the United States attempted to 
improve the world cotton situation by restricting 
its own production and by accumulating govern- 
ment-held stocks in support of a price floor. The 
Secretary of Agriculture pointed out that this 
country could not continue in this role indefinitely 
and on a number of occasions stressed the need 
for an international cotton agreement. In 1939, 
with the adoption of the export-subsidy program, 
the United States invited other cotton-producing 
countries to meet in Washington for a discussion 
of the world cotton situation. This conference, 
known as the International Cotton Meeting, was 
held September 6-9, 1939. A resolution adopted 
by the countries represented indicated that, had 
war not broken out in Europe, steps would have 
been recommended to achieve an agreement de- 
signed to improve the unbalanced conditions of 
the world cotton market. As an interim measure 
the establishment of an advisory committee to 
undertake the following functions was recom- 
mended: “(a) to observe and keep in touch with 
developments in the world cotton situation, and 
(b) to suggest, as and when advisable, to the Gov- 
ernments represented on it any measure suitable 
and practicable for the achievement of ultimate 
international collaboration.” At the first three 
meetings of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, set up as a result of this recommenda- 
tion, (April 1, 1940; October 17, 1940; April 11, 
1941), action was confined to a review of the world 
cotton situation. 

In 1941 the Inter-American Financial and Eco- 


nomic Advisory Committee of the Pan American 
Union requested the views of this Government on 
two fundamental questions of cotton policy, 
namely : “(a) whether it is desirable for each coun- 
try to endeavor to work out its own situation inde- 
pendently or whether the various countries should 
take uniform cooperative action; and (6) whether 
an approach along cooperative lines should in- 
clude only the cotton exporting countries of this 
Hemisphere or whether it is advisable to seek the 
cooperation of other countries outside the 
Americas.” 

To this inquiry Secretary Hull replied (April 
23, 1941) as follows: 


“The Government of the United States believes 
that the International cotton problem should be 
worked out on the basis of cooperative action by 
formal agreement among the various producing 
and exporting countries . . . outside the Amer- 
icas as well as those in the Western Hemisphere. 
The attitude of this Government on the first point 
is based on the view that the only alternative to co- 
operative action will ultimately be cut-throat com- 
petition in the available world markets ... As 
to the second point, this Government considers 
that the problem should be approached on an in- 
ternational rather than a purely inter-American 
basis for the reason that two of the leading cotton 
exporting countries, India and Egypt, are outside 
this Hemisphere.” 


Early in 1945 the United States took the initi- 
ative in convening the Fourth Meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee which 
was held in Washington April 2-14, 1945.? 

At this Fourth Meeting, the International Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee approved the following 
resolution : 

Wuereas, The International Cotton Advisory 
Committee has found that a burdensome world 
surplus of cotton exists, 

Wuereas, Many of the cotton-producing na- 
tions which are at present members of the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee are facing 
problems and difficulties originating from certain 
measures adopted by other member nations to deal 
with cotton surpluses by unilateral action, and 

Wuereas, International collaboration in the 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 22, 1945, p. 772. 
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management and liquidation of the world export- 
able surplus is preferable to any form of unilateral 
action on the part of the governments of indi- 
vidual exporting countries in disposing of their 
own surplus supplies, 

It is resolved: 

1. That all other United and Associated Nations 
substantially interested in the production, expor- 
tation, or importation of cotton be invited to des- 
ignate representatives on the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee. 

2. That the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee at its present session recommend to 
the Governments of Brazil, Egypt, France, India, 
the United Kingdom and the United States that 
they appoint within one month representatives 
to serve as a special study group. 

3. That the study group as soon as appointed 
organize and begin work on a report to be presented 
to the governments represented on the Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee within three 
months of the date of the first meeting of the study 
group, the report to include definite proposals for 
international collaboration. 

4. That the study group in preparing its re- 
port keep in mind the following considerations: 


(a) That effective international management 
of the cotton surplus would require the collabo- 
ration of the governments of countries substan- 
tially dependent upon imports as well as of 
producing and exporting countries; 

(6) That an effective international arrange- 
ment looking toward a reduction in excess sup- 
plies would require the regulation of one or 
more of the following—exports, export prices 
and production. 

(c) That the formulation of a plan for inter- 
national action would take fully into account 
ways and means of expanding the consumption 
of cotton. 


5. That as soon as practicable after the submis- 
sion of the report of the study group to the gov- 
ernments represented on the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, the Committee be convened 
to consider the report and take such action on it 
as may be deemed to be appropriate. 


* BULLETIN of May 26, 1946, p. 887. 
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The International Cotton Study Group, ap. 
pointed pursuant to this resolution, came together 
for a series of meetings in July 1945 and again in 
January and February 1946. The Group found it. 
self unable at the time, however, to recommend an 
agreed plan for international collaboration as con- 
templated in the resolution, and so reported to the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee. The 
Group recommended that the study of interna- 
tional cotton problems be continued and suggested 
that the Committee consider formalizing its or- 
ganization to enable it to keep the world situation 
under constant review and to discuss current inter- 
national problems of cotton susceptible of prompt 
adjustment. 

The Fifth Meeting of the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, May 7-14, 1946 was con- 
vened by the Chairman to receive the report of 
the Study Group and to review again the world 
cotton situation. The action taken at the Fifth 
Meeting reflects the present foreign cotton policy 
of the members of the Advisory Committee. Al- 
though recognizing that some improvement in the 
world cotton situation had occurred since the 
Fourth Meeting a year earlier, the Advisory Com- 
mittee found that a substantial surplus of cotton 
still existed and considered it desirable to carry 
forward the study of proposals for international 
collaboration. The establishment of an executive 
committee of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee, consisting of representatives of 12 
member governments divided equally between cot- 
ton exporting and importing countries, was recom- 
mended.® 

The terms of reference of the Executive Com- 
mittee which is now in process of organization 
are (1) to establish practical cooperation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and with other international organiza- 
tions concerned with the world cotton situation; 
(2) to provide a medium for exchange of views 
in regard to current developments; (3) to develop 
further the work on methods of international 
cooperation; and (4) to create and maintain at 
Washington a secretariat for the purpose of sup- 
plying complete, authentic, and timely statistics 
on world cotton production, trade, consumption, 
stocks, and prices. 
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PICAO MIDDLE EAST REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION MEETING 





by Glen A. Gilbert 





Nearly all countries acknowledge the fact that civil avia- 
tion, developed in volume and on a world-wide basis, will 
be an important factor in breaking down barriers between 
countries and in promoting understanding and friendship 
between peoples. 
ommendations in the fields of operations, air-traffie control, 
meteorology, communications, search and rescue, and aero- 
dromes, air routes, and ground aids—covering procedures, 
facilities, and services that were agreed upon at the Middle 
East regional meeting. 


The following article discusses the rec- 








The fourth in a series of ten regional air naviga- 
tion meetings of the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) was held 
at Cairo, Egypt, from October 1 to October 19, 
1946. Eighteen nations interested in civil aviation 
in the Middle East sent representatives to the 
Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meeting. 
They were: Afghanistan, Belgium, China, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Lebanon, the Netherlands, Syria, Transjordania, 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The following international 
organizations were represented: the International 
Commission for Air Navigation (ICAN), the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association (IATA), 
the International Meteorological Organization 
(IMO), the International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU), and the Federation Aéronautique 
Internationale (FAI). 

The United States Delegation, headed by Glen 
A. Gilbert of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(CAA), numbered 32 persons and included rep- 
resentatives of all interested Government agencies, 
as well as representatives of United States airlines, 
the Air Transport Association, and Aeronautical 


Radio, Incorporated. Principal spokesmen for 
the United States were: Clifford P. Burton 
(CAA) for air traffic control; L. Ross Hayes 
(CAA) for aeronautical telecommunications and 
aids to air navigation; James F. Angier (CAA) 
for aerodromes, air routes, and ground aids; 
Norman R. Hagen (Weather Bureau) for mete- 
orology; Raymond F. Nicholson (CAA) for flight 
operations; and Lt. Comdr. J. D. McCubbin 
(United States Coast Guard) for search and 
rescue. 


Operations 


In the field of flight operations agreement was 
reached as to basic standards for the establishment 
of uniform instrument approach procedures at 
each international aerodrome, based in general on 
the same standards which have been developed 
within the United States for instrument approach 
procedures. Altimeter setting procedures were 
formulated to insure that all aircraft would have 
altimeters set to read elevation above sea level, 
based on barometric pressure at selected locations 
reduced to sea-level pressure, with altimeter set- 
ting information, as provided in this country, 
available for landing purposes. Visual signals to 
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be used between aircraft in flight when radio com- 
munications between them is not in effect were also 
agreed upon. These signals were accepted pro- 
visionally for regional use as far as they were im- 
mediately practicable, subject to the ultimate adop- 
tion by PICAO for world-wide use. This set of 
signals was particularly significant in the Middle 
East region where difficulties have occurred when 
radio communications between aircraft of differ- 
ent nationalities did not exist, and where it was 
found that no international procedures for visual 
signaling between aircraft had ever been used. 
One of the most controversial subjects in the 
field of flight operations was the system of units 
of measurements to be employed in the Middle East 
region. It was finally decided to use a composite 
system employing English and metric units as well 
as the nautical mileand knots. This system differs 
from that chosen for the European-Mediterranean 
region, and the difficulties which have been encoun- 
tered in developing regional units of measurement 
to be employed in aviation point to the urgent ne- 
cessity of the early development of units which 
will be employed uniformly on a world-wide basis. 


Air Traffic Control 

The deliberations on air-traffic control in the 
Middle East region resulted in conclusions which 
were very satisfactory from the viewpoint of the 
United States. A significant aspect of these de- 
cisions was the fact that boundaries for flight 
safety regions for air-traffic control service were 
not required to follow national boundaries as had 
been the case in the European-Mediterranean re- 
gion; all decisions in this respect in the Middle 
East region were based solely on technical con- 
siderations. The boundaries of seven flight safety 
regions were agreed upon, with control areas for 
each flight safety region confined to areas around 
principal aerodromes. In view of prevailing good 
weather in the Middle East as well as the com- 
parative lightness in traffic density, it was not con- 
sidered necessary to develop complete control area 
protection, such as that provided in the United 
States along routes between aerodromes. It was 
agreed that control centers for each of the flight 
safety regions would be located at Malta, Cairo, 
Khartoum, Basra, Aden, Karachi, and Bangalore. 
In addition, approach control was recommended 
for 13 locations within the Middle East region. 


1080 


Based on PICAO Rules of the Air and Air Trafic 
Control Standards, supplemental procedures were 
agreed upon with regard to filing of flight plans, 
position reporting, flight altitudes, and similar 
rules. 


Meteorology 

From a meteorological viewpoint, the regional 
meeting found that only about half of the facilities 
required for international civil aviation in this 
region are now available. Additional meteoro. 
logical facilities considered necessary include: (1) 
185 surface and upper-air observation stations; 
(2) four meteorological aircraft reconnaissance 
flights daily; and (3) a stationary ship which 
would be located in the Arabian Sea. In addition, 
it was recommended that seven radio-electric sta- 
tions be established to detect atmospheric static 
caused by lightning; these would also be very 
valuable in locating and forecasting thunderstorm 
activity. Because of the vast desert areas in the 
Middle East and the consequent hazards to flying 
personnel, it was recommended that a substantial 
number of weather stations (perhaps several 
dozen) be located in the desert areas at intervals 
of approximately 250 miles. 

The meteorological representatives of the vari- 
ous nations attending agreed upon the location for 
main and dependent meteorological offices, to- 
gether with procedures for the preparation and 
exchange of meteorological reports, forecasts, and 
warnings, as well as procedures for the dissemina- 
tion of meteorological information both to aircraft 
in flight and to main meteorological offices. This 
latter procedure provides for a network of thirty 
sub-area radio broadcast stations and six area radio 
broadcast stations. Under this plan, aircraft in 
flight, as well as ground stations, will copy mete- 
orological information transmitted according to 
predetermined schedules from the various radio 
stations which will utilize international meteoro- 
logical codes and employ radiotelegraph. 


Communications 

In the field of aeronautical telecommunications 
and radio aids to air navigation, the meeting 
adopted many of the technical recommendations 
agreed upon at previous regional meetings. This 
included the use of 118.1 me. as the standard VHF 
frequency to be employed in the aerodrome control 
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towers at all international regular and alternate 
aerodromes. In addition, the United States 
recommendations to use 8280 ke. and 500 ke. for 
emergency HF and MF channels, respectively, 
were adopted. Frequencies for air-ground com- 
munications were agreed upon for each route in 
the Middle East region, recognizing that certain 
adjustments may subsequently be necessary on the 
basis of experience. Existing navigational aids 
were carefully studied and additional aids were 
recommended, based on the combined use of non- 
directional beacons and radio ranges, high-fre- 
quency, very high-frequency and medium-fre- 
quency direction finding and instrument landing 
systems. Each state was urged to maintain in 
operation such facilities as are now located in its 
territory and to take early action in providing 
additional facilities required, notifying PICAO 
ifany assistance is needed from that organization 
in meeting requirements. 

Plans for point-to-point communication facili- 
ties necessary for air traffic control, search and 
rescue, and meteorological services were fully de- 
veloped, as well as communications procedures to 
be employed in operating the point-to-point and 
air-ground services. 


Search and Rescue 

For search and rescue, the meeting recommended 
five rescue coordination centers to coordinate in- 
formation concerning aircraft in distress and to 
utilize the various search and rescue facilities 
available to the fullest possible extent. The loca- 
tions were agreed upon for six rescue-alerting 
centers tied into the rescue coordination centers 
by appropriate communication channels. Other 
recommendations for search and rescue included 
locations for long-range, medium-range, and 
short-range search and rescue aircraft as well as 
for surface rescue craft. Procedures for pro- 
viding this service in the region, as well as emer- 
gency procedures to be followed by aircraft, were 
also formulated. 


Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids 
Twenty-one regular land aerodromes for long- 
range operation were designated as well as alter- 
hate land aerodromes for long-range operations, 
regular and alternate land aerodromes for me- 
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dium-range operations, and regular land aero- 
dromes for short-range operations, making a total 
of 60 land aerodromes and six water aerodromes 
designated for the use of international aircraft 
in the Middle East. Proposed and existing sched- 
uled airline routes were listed, and tabulations of 
frequency of operations for 1946 and 1947 were 
prepared in order to present a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of present and anticipated air traffic activity 
in the region. Each aerodrome designated for 
use of international civil aviation within the region 
was assigned a PICAO reference letter to indicate 
the standards to which the aerodrome should be 
brought. Each state was asked to compare its 
aerodromes with the appropriate PICAO stand- 
ards and to make required improvements as soon 
as possible. 

The recommendations in each of the six fields 
covering procedures, facilities, and services agreed 
upon at the meeting, as briefly outlined in the fore- 
going, have been forwarded to the Interim Coun- - 
cilof PICAO for approval. After action has been 
taken by the Interim Council concerning the final 
reports of the meeting, each state concerned will 
be asked to implement the recommendations in 
accordance with the approval or plan of action 
specified by the Council. 


General Observations 

Preparation for this meeting on behalf of the 
United States was accomplished by the United 
States-PICAO Technical Committee on PICAO 
Regional Route Service Organizations, which 
functions within the framework of the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. The fact that all princi- 
pal members of the United States Delegation had 
been in most or all of the previous three regional 
air-navigation meetings resulted in their wide 
personal acquaintance with representatives of 
other governments, which in turn promoted the 
effective presentation of the United States view- 
point. 

The Middle East is an area in which there are 
many smallstates. Up te the present time PICAO 
has followed the principle that the air-naviga- 
tion facilities and services required in any portion 
of the world should be supplied by the state in 
which the particular facility or service was to be 
located. It appears likely that in this region 

(Continued on page 1083) 
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COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Meeting of Council of Foreign Ministers 


DISCUSSIONS ON GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN PEACE TREATIES 
AND ON LIMITATION OF OCCUPATION FORCES IN EUROPE 


Questions Relating to Germany 


PLANS FOR DISCUSSION OF GERMAN QUESTION 
AND PROPOSED AGENDA FOR NEXT MEETING 


Proposals by the United States Delegation * 


I. Special Deputies shall be appointed by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to consider German 
problems assigned to them by the Ministers. 

II. Procedure for considering the views of other 
States directly interested in a German settlement. 
The Special Deputies shall hear the views of the 
Belgian, Czechoslovak, Danish, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, and Polish Governments and of such 
other Governments who may wish to present their 
views. These views shall be heard and considered 
by the Deputies prior to any tentative decisions by 
the Foreign Ministers. Such hearings shall be 
preliminary to such subsequent consultation with 
these States as may be determined by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. 

III. The Allied Control Authority shall be 
asked to submit a report to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers at its next meeting on the following ques- 
tions (a) the form and scope of a provisional Ger- 
man government and (5) the establishment of 
central agencies and other problems connected with 
the economic and political future of Germany 
under quadripartite government. 

IV. The treaty with Austria and related 
matters. 

V. Limitation of European occupation forces. 

VI. The next meeting of the CFM shall be held 


*Submitted to the Council of Foreign Ministers at its 
meeting in New York, N. Y., on Dec. 6, 1946. 
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at on The agenda for that shall 


include the following: 


1. Future boundaries of Germany including dis- 
position of the Saar. 

2. Continued demilitarization of Germany— 
United States proposed Four Power Treaty and 
other measures necessary for the economic and mil- 
itary control of Germany. 

3. Establishment of central agencies and other 
problems connected with the economic and politi- 
cal future of Germany under quadripartite gov- 
ernment. 

4. The form and scope of a provisional German 
government and character of the permanent Ger- 
man government to be developed. 

5. General outline of the peace treaty with 
Germany. 

6. The treaty with Austria and related matters. 

7. Limitation of European occupation forces in 
so far as not settled at present meeting. 

8. Other agreed items. 


Questions Relating to Austria 


Proposals by the United States Delegation 

I. Special Deputies of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers shall be appointed for Austria. 

II. These Special Deputies shall draft a treaty 
for presentation to the Foreign Ministers recog- 
nizing the independence of Austria. When prop- 
erly applicable this treaty shall follow the provi- 
sions agreed upon in the Balkan draft peace 
treaties. In drafting the Austrian treaty consid- 
eration shall be given to the proposals already 
submitted by the American and British Govern- 
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ments as well as any further proposals which may 
be submitted by other members of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

III. The Report of these Deputies for Austria 
shall be considered at the next meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. Particular atten- 
tion shall be given to the problem of German 
assets in Austria insofar as the Special Deputies 
are unable to resolve it. 

IV. Pending conclusion of the treaty recogniz- 
ing the independence of Austria, the occupation 
forces of each of the four occupying powers shall 
be limited to a maximum of 10,000 each. 


Limitation of European Occupational! Forces 
Proposals by the United States Delegation 
The approaching conclusion of treaties with the 

ex-satellite States calls for a consideration of the 

number and location of Allied occupation forces 
in Europe. 

To further our common objective of restoring 
conditions of peace, it is proposed that agreed 
ceilings be placed upon the number of Allied oc- 
cupation troops which may be retained in Euro- 
pean countries after the conclusion of the treaties 
with the ex-satellite States. 

For study and consideration by the Council the 
following ceilings are suggested for forces as of 
April 1, 1947, with the understanding that such 
ceilings will ‘in the absence of unforeseen difficul- 
ties be reduced by 25 to 3314% by April 1, 1948. 
This is subject to such earlier withdrawal from 
Austria, Hungary and Rumania as may be re- 
quired by the Austrian treaty. 

Germany (Allied Occupation) : U.S., 140,000; 
U.K., 140,000; France, 70,000 (approximate exist- 
ing forces not subject to reduction in 1948) ; 
U.S.S.R., 200,000. 

Poland (Protection of Communication Lines) : 
U.S.S.R., 20,000. 

Austria (Aid for Re-establishment of Inde- 
pendence): U.S., U.K., France and U.S.S.R.., 
10,000 each. 

Hungary (Protection of Communication Lines 
pending Austrian treaty) : U.S.S.R., 5,000. 

Rumania (Protection of Communication Lines 
pending Austrian treaty) : U.S.S.R., 5,000. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


PICAO Air Meeting—Continued from page 1081 


many of the states asked to provide services 
needed for international civil aviation may be 
financially unable to do so and, furthermore, that 
they lack the technical personnel necessary to op- 
erate and maintain these services. It is obvious 
from the results of this meeting that if uniform 
facilities and services for international civil avia- 
tion are to be available throughout a substantial 
portion of the world, it will be necessary for the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (when 
established in accordance with the International 
Civil Aviation Convention) to play an active part 
in providing air-navigation facilities and services 
where they cannot be provided by states. This 
problem is now being considered by PICAO, and 
the United States has established a subcommittee 
under the Air Coordinating Committee to deter- 
mine the: position of this country. 

The United States is acknowledged as a leader 
in the international civil aviation field. The ad- 
vice and recommendations made by representa- 
tives of this country in connection with the tech- 
nical problems involved in international civil avi- 
ation have been well received. This leadership, 
however, imposes upon the United States an obli- 
gation to help other countries if progress is to be 
continued. 

Nearly all countries acknowledge the fact that 
civil aviation, developed in volume and on a 
world-wide basis, will be an important factor in 
breaking down barriers between countries and in 
promoting understanding and friendship between 
peoples. Recognizing the tremendous stake that 
the United States has in maintaining world peace, 
it appears that any assistance that we can appro- 
priately give other countries in fostering and en- 
couraging the development of international civil 
aviation is a wise expenditure of our resources. 
The United States Government, as well as the 
aviation industry, should collaborate and cooper- 
ate to the fullest possible extent in providing help 
to other countries in the field of international 
civil aviation. This country is on the threshold 
of an era where air commerce, fully utilized, can 
mean to the Nation and to the world what sea 
commerce has meant in the years gone by. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Meeting of General Assembly 


PROPOSAL OF U.S. DELEGATION ON REGULA- 
TION AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS! 


1. With a view to strengthening international 
peace and security in conformity with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, the General 
Assembly recognizes the necessity of an early gen- 
eral regulation and reduction of armaments. Ac- 
cordingly, the General Assembly recommends that 
the Security Council give prompt consideration to 
working out the practical measures, according to 
their priority, which are essential to provide for 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
pursuant to international treaties and agreements 
and to assure that such regulation and reduction 
will be generally observed by all participants and 
not unilaterally by only some of the participants. 

2. The General Assembly recognizes that essen- 
tial to the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments is the early establishment of inter- 
national control of atomic energy and other mod- 
ern technological discoveries to ensure their use 
only for peaceful purposes. Accordingly, in order 
to ensure that the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments are directed towards the major 
weapons of modern warfare and not merely to- 
wards the minor weapons, the General Assembly 
recommends that the Security Council give first 
consideration to the report which the Atomic 
Energy Commission will make to the Security 


*Released to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the 
United Nations on Nov. 30, 1946. 

* Summary from Senator Tom Connally’s statement on 
the reduction of armaments made before Committee 1 
(Political and Security) of the General Assembly on Nov. 
29, 1946. For complete text of the statement, see press 
release 84, Nov. 29, 1946, of the U. S. Delegation to the 
United Nations. Senator Connally is a member of the 
U. S. Delegation to the United Nations. 
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Council before December 31, 1946, and facilitate 
the progress of the work of that Commission. 

3. The General Assembly further recognizes 
that essential to the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments is the provision of practical and 
effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. Accordingly 
the General Assembly recommends to the Security 
Council that it give prompt consideration to the 
working out of proposals to provide such practical 
and effective safeguards in connection with the 
control of atomic energy and other limitation or 
regulation of armaments. 

4. The General Assembly calls upon the govern- 
ments of all states to render every possible assist- 
ance to the Security Council and the Atomic 
Energy Commission in order to promote the estab- 
lishment of international peace and collective 
security, with the least diversion for armaments 
of the world’s human and economic resources. 


U.S. POSITION ON GENERAL DISARMAMENT? 


1. The United States desires that really effec- 
tive action be taken by this Assembly with respect 
to the general reduction of armaments. 

2. The United States attaches first importance 
to the necessity for reaching agreement in the 
Atomic Energy Commission with the utmost dis- 
patch on specific proposals to control the use of 
atomic energy, in accordance with the Assembly’s 
first action on disarmament ten months ago when 
it adopted the atomic energy resolution. 

3. The United States also attaches great im- 
portance to the elimination of other major weap- 
ons adaptable to mass destruction in accordance 
with the same resolution. 
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4. The United States will never again make 
the mistake of disarming unilaterally. Disarma- 
ment must be multilateral and it must be pro- 
gressive. 

5. We must go further than the mere outlawry 
of the use of deadly weapons in modern warfare 
if we are to protect peace-loving states against the 
use of such weapons by aggressor nations. 

6. Effective safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violation and evasion are 
an absolutely essential part of any effective dis- 
armament program. 

7. Experience has clearly demonstrated that 
without an effective system of collective security 
in accordance with the United Nations Charter, 


The Spanish Question 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


extensive disarmament would be both impractical 
and unsafe. 

8. Consequently, any plans for the reduction of 
armaments must be closely related to the conclu- 
sion of the special armed forces agreements pro- 
vided for in Article 43. The United States urges 
the conclusion of these agreements at the earliest 
practicable time. 

The United States has long stood for disarma- 
ment. Itsostandstoday. Its vision stretches over 
ravished lands and shattered homes. Its heart is 
moved by the maimed and wounded who shall 
bear to the grave the badge of their war service. 
It looks into the future and would save future gen- 
erations from the blood and tragedy and misery of 
inhuman war. 


U. S. DRAFT RESOLUTION ON SPAIN! 


The people of the United Nations, at San Fran- 
cisco, Potsdam, and London, condemned the 
Franco regime in Spain and decided that as long 
as that regime remains, Spain may not be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 

The people of the United Nations assure the 
Spanish people of their enduring sympathy and 
of the cordial welcome awaiting them when cir- 
cumstances enable them to be admitted to the 
United Nations. 


THEREFORE 

The General Assembly of the United Nations, 

Convinced that the Franco Fascist Government 
of Spain, which was imposed by force upon the 
Spanish people with the aid of the Axis powers 
and which gave material assistance to the Axis 
powers in the war, does not represent the Spanish 
people, and by its continued control of Spain is 
making impossible the participation of the Spanish 
people with the peoples of the United Nations in 
international affairs; 

Recommends that the Franco Government of 
Spain be debarred from membership in inter- 
national agencies set up at the initiative of the 
United Nations, and from participation in con- 
ference or other activities which may be arranged 
by the United Nations or by these agencies, until 


a new and acceptable government is formed in 
Spain. 

The General Assembly further, 

desiring to secure the participation of all peace- 
loving peoples, including the people of Spain, in 
the community of nations 

recognizing that it is for the Spanish people to 
settle the form of their government; places on rec- 
ord its profound conviction that in the interest 
of Spain and of world co-operation the people of 
Spain should give proof to the world that they 
have a government which derives its authority from 
the consent of the governed; and that to achieve 
that end General Franco should surrender the 
powers of government to a provisional govern- 
ment broadly representative of the Spanish peo- 
ple, committed to respect freedom of speech, re- 
ligion, and assembly and to the prompt holding 
of an election in which the Spanish people, free 
from force and intimidation and regardless of 
party, may express their will. 

And invites the Spanish people to establish the 
eligibility of Spain for admission to the United 
Nations. 


*General Assembly Doc. A/C.1/100, Dec. 2, 1946. The 
resolution was introduced in Committee 1 (Political and 
Security) on Dec. 2 by Senator Tom Connally, member of 
the United States Delegation to the United Nations, on be- 
half of the United States. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOM CONNALLY’? 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FEeLLow Detecates: Yester- 
day, on behalf of the United States Delegation, 
it was my privilege to present to this Committee 
for its consideration a resolution relating to the 
Spanish question. Today, with your permission, 
I would like to examine briefly the resolution we 
have introduced and explain the position the 
United States has taken. 

The attitude of the United States toward the 
Franco regime is well known. We have made 
that perfectly clear at San Francisco, Potsdam, 
and London and on other occasions. Its fascist 
origins, nature, and policies are completely alien 
to our way of life. We reaffirm the basic concept 
of the inherent worth of the individual which such 
totalitarianism denies, and we advocate the estab- 
lishment of effective democracy in all nations, 
where through free elections the people can select 
their governments and representatives. 

It is for these reasons that we are unalterably 
opposed to the Franco regime, its totalitarian 
character, and its suppression of human rights 
and freedoms. We would like to see it replaced 
by a democratic government chosen by the freely 
expressed will of the Spanish people. 

We are convinced however that the restoration 
of the Government of Spain to the Spanish people 
cannot be achieved through action by the General 
Assembly involving pressure such as that pro- 
posed in two of the resolutions under considera- 
tion. The Polish Delegation proposes that mem- 
bers of the United Nations terminate diplomatic 
relations with the Franco regime. The Byelorus- 
sian Delegation apparently does not consider that 
this form of moral condemnation will be adequate 
to achieve the objective and would amend the pro- 
posal to include the termination of economic re- 
lations. In the opinion of the Delegation of the 
United States, both proposals are inherently de- 
fective and would not lead to the realization of the 
common objective. 


* Made before Committee 1 (Political and Security) 
on Dec. 3, 1946, and released to the press by the U. S. 
Delegation to the United Nations on the same date. 
See also Senator Austin’s speech before the General 
Assembly on Oct. 30, 1946 (BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1946, 
p. 934). 
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The proponents of a break of relations have not 
explained the sequence of events which they hope 
would follow and how these events would con- 
tribute to the desired end. For its part the 
United States Delegation believes that such a 
measure would produce no result beyond cutting 
off the Spanish people from communication with 
the rest of the world and thus making worse their 
present condition. More extreme coercive meas- 
ures such as the application of economic sanctions 
against Spain would, in the long run, almost cer- 
tainly produce economic and political chaos in 
that country. Political and economic chaos in 
Spain would undoubtedly lead to wide-spread 
civil strife. We would not desire to impose upon 
the General Assembly the responsibility of a 
course of action leading to economic and political 
chaos which could not be prevented from degen- 
erating into civil war with serious international 
complications, which would array different Span- 
ish factions against each other and enlist in vary- 
ing degrees the support of different members of 
the United Nations. The United States does not 
believe that such conditions, particularly at a time 
when the economic and political reconstruction of 
Europe is of paramount importance, would con- 
tribute either to the development of a democratic 
regime in Spain or to the cause of international 
peace and security. 

The coercive measures proposed are the appro- 
priate methods set out in the Charter for dealing 
with threats to and breaches of the peace. The 
Security Council has already considered this ques- 
tion of a threat to peace. After a full examina- 
tion of the facts, the Council defeated by a vote of 
7 to 4 a Polish resolution which called on the 
members of the United Nations, under chapter 
VII of the Charter, to sever diplomatic relations 
with the Franco Government. In our view the 
situation has not changed. We do not believe 
Spain is a present threat to the peace. We do not, 
therefore, favor either the Polish or the Byelo- 
russian resolutions or any similar proposals de- 
signed to bring forceful coercion to bear on the 
development of the situation in Spain. 

We are, of course, ready to take our part in any 
action that may be necessary against the Franco 
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regime, under the Charter, when and if it is found 
to constitute a threat to the peace. We believe 
that the Council, which is able to take prompt 
and effective action on behalf of all the members 
of the United Nations, should keep that aspect of 
the question under the closest surveillance in 
order that it may be ready at all times to take 
whatever action may be necessary. Experience 
has shown that, under circumstances favorable to 
them, totalitarian regimes can become a danger to 
neighboring states and ultimately to world peace. 

Our resolution sets forth clearly the action 
which we feel the General Assembly can and 
should take at this time. First, the Assembly 
should confirm and complete the banishment of 
the Franco regime from the organized community 
of nations. To this end it should not only con- 
tinue to deny the regime admission to the United 
Nations, but should exclude it from membership 
in all international agencies set up at the initia- 
tive of the United Nations, and from participation 
in international conferences, until an acceptable 
government is formed by the people of Spain. 

Secondly, the Assembly should express its pro- 
found conviction that the Spanish people them- 
selves, through their united action, should peace- 
fully restore self-government in Spain. This 
could be accomplished, following the withdrawal 
of Franco, by the establishment of an interim gov- 
ernment under which the Spanish people could 
hold a free election. We are confident that the 
democratic ideals of the Spanish people will re- 
assert themselves to create the foundation of a 
stable government, based on the will of the people 
and dedicated to the promotion of their funda- 
mental rights and liberties. It is our expectation 
that in this manner the people of Spain will be 
able to find a solution which will make it possible 
for Spain to resume an honorable place in the 
family of nations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
summarize very briefly the position of the United 
States with respect to the Spanish question. 


1. We are opposed to Franco and welcome any 
democratic change in Spain which protects basic 
human rights and freedoms. 

2. We shall take part in any necessary action 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


against the Franco regime, under the United 
Nations Charter, if and when this regime becomes 
a threat to international peace and security. 

3. Pending such an eventuality, we are opposed 
to coercive measures by the United Nations, such 
as a severance of diplomatic relations or the im- 
position of economic sanctions, because they would 
either aid Franco by uniting the Spanish people 
against outside interference or would precipitate 
the Spanish people themselves into the disaster of 
civil war with unknown but inevitably costly 
consequences, 

4. We shall join in continuing to oppose the ad- 
mission of the Franco regime, not only to the 
United Nations but to any international agencies 
set up at the initiative of the United Nations. 

5. Finally, we believe that the Spanish people 
should determine their own destiny. Following 
the withdrawal of the Franco regime, it is our hope 
that they will establish a provisional government 
and hold a free election so that Spain may once 
again assume her rightful place as a member of 
the family of nations. 


In yesterday’s debate, Mr. Chairman, a number 
of delegations expressed their opposition to any 
action by the United Nations which might con- 
stitute intervention in the internal affairs of Spain. 
Let me reassure the members of the Committee on 
this point. The United States is fully committed 
to the fundamental principle of non-intervention. 
It is a basic tenet of our foreign policy. Our reso- 
lution in no way violates this fundamental prin- 
ciple. The government of Spain belongs to the 
Spanish people, and it is for them to determine 
the form of government they shall have and the 
people who shall administer it. We are not here 
proposing intervention. The United Nations in 
this resolution would simply explain to the Span- 
ish people in the clearest possible terms why their 
country is not at present eligible for membership 
and full participation in the community of nations, 
and the conditions which they themselves must 
create in order to remove those obstacles. 

It seems to the United States that this proposed 
course of action is both prudent and wise and the 
one most likely to accomplish the end we all desire. 
It is submitted for your serious consideration and 
we hope that it will meet with your approval. 
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Toward Effective International Atomic Energy Control’ 


STATEMENT BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION? 


My Frtitow Mempers or THE Atomic ENERGY 
COMMISSION : 

The primary responsibility for originating a 
system to protect the world against the atomic 
bomb has been placed squarely in our hands. Re- 
gardless of discussions elsewhere, the Atomic 
Energy Commission cannot escape its duty. Our 
task came to us from three high sources—first, the 
meeting in Washington, November a year ago, of 
the chiefs of state of the United States, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom; second, the meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, in Moscow 
last December; third, the definitive resolution of 
the General Assembly in London last January. 

I note that the debates on disarmament in the 
General Assembly have followed closely the pro- 
posals laid down by the United States on June 14 
before this body. It remains, however, the respon- 
sibility of this Commission to submit definite plans 
to the Security Council. It is to that business I 
address myself. I entreat all to join in the enter- 
prise so that we may show speed, as well as vision, 
in our assignment. 

The stakes are greater than ever before offered 
mankind—peace and security. For who can 
doubt, if we succeed in controlling the atomic 
weapon, that we can go on to the control of other 
instruments of mass destruction? The elimina- 
tion of war itself is within the range of possibility. 
I repeat : “The man who learns to say A can learn, 
if he chooses, the rest of the alphabet, too.” 

But we must make a beginning. Let us delay 
no longer. The awakened conscience of humanity 
is our goal. In all my life, now past the biblical 
allotment of three score and ten years, never before 


*This statement and the proposals will appear as De- 
partment of State publication 2713. 

*The U.S. Representative, Bernard M. Baruch, made 
this statement before the Commission in New York, N.Y., 
on Dec. 5, 1946. 
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have I seen so rich an opportunity for deathless 
service as is presented tous here. I want my coun- 
try associated with victory in this great crusade, 

For myself, as I look upon a long past and too 
short a future, I believe the finest epitaph would 
be —“He helped to bring lasting peace to the 
world.” 

But we must have whole-hearted and not half- 
way measures. The world is not to be fooled by 
lip service. The world will resent and reject de- 
ception. We must march together in the bonds of 
a high resolve. We dare not wait too long. 

I do not intend, at this time, to debate the plan 
that we are about to offer here, in broad outline. I 
shall content myself with comments as to the im- 
perative necessity for speed. 

I beg you to remember that to delay may be to 
die. I beg you to believe that the United States 
seeks no special advantage. I beg you to hold 
fast to the principle of seeking the good of all, 
and not the advantage of one. 

We believe that the original proposals of the 
United States, made on June 14th, were generous 
and just. Through the acid test of deliberation 
and debate, before this Commission and before 
the public opinion of the world, they have been 
proven so. In the long and protracted series of 
70-odd meetings of this Commission and its vari- 
ous committees, studying all phases of the sub 
ject, we have found inherent and inevitable in 
any treaty that is to be written, covering this 
subject, three major elements: 


1. The erection of an international authority 
which shall effectively prevent the manufacture 
and use of atomic bombs for war purposes, and 
which shall develop the use of atomic energy for 
social gain. 

2. The right of free and full international in- 
spection in support of these purposes. 

3. The definite agreement that once a treaty 
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becomes effective, providing for deterrents against 
offenses and punishments for offenders, there can 
be no veto to protect willful violators, or to ham- 
per the operations of the international authority. 


However much one may seek to escape from 
these primaries, always the discussion, no matter 
where held, has come back to them. We have 
heard words that sometimes seemed to be steering 
us away from our goal, only later to hear others 
that led us back toward it. 

The outline here presented is the bone and the 
sinew of any effective international control that 
may be—that shall be—that must be established 
if the civilized world is not to be ended; if the 
peoples are to live in security instead of being 
paralyzed by fear. 

Time is two-edged. It not only forces us 
nearer to our doom, if we do not save ourselves, 
but, even more horrendous, it habituates us to 
existing conditions which, by familiarity, seem 
less and less threatening. 

Once our minds have been conditioned to that 
sort of thinking, the keen edge of danger is 
blunted, and we are no longer able to see the dark 
chasm on the brink of which we stand. 

Action at this time may well change hope to 
confidence. How can it profit any of us to avoid 
the issue, unless by so doing, we seek a special ad- 
vantage; unless a chaos of fear will help partic- 
ular ambitions? 

Let us assume a report of the nature described 
in the American proposals is placed before the 
Security Council, together with such additions 
thereto as this body may desire. In it there will 
not be found a derogation of the dignity or might 
ofany nation. On the contrary, the plan will build 
up, in all the world, a new and greater strength 
and dignity based on the faith that at last security 
is in sight; that at last men can walk erect again, 
no longer bent over by the numbing fear the atom 
bomb strikes into their hearts. 

The price we have set upon the surrender of the 
absolute weapon is a declaration of peaceful intent 
and of interdependence among the nations of the 
world, expressed in terms of faith and given 
strength by sanctions—punishments to be meted 
out by concerted action against willful offenders. 
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That is one of the great principles of the United 
Nations—justice for all, supported by force. But 
there can be no unilateral disarmament by which 
America gives up the bomb, to no result except our 
own weakening. That shall never be. 

It is for us to accept, or to reject—if we dare, 
this doctrine of salvation. It springs from stark 
necessity, and that is inexorable. My country, first 
to lay down a plan of cooperative control, welcomes 
the support of those countries which have already 
indicated their affirmative positions. We hope for 
the adherence of all. 

We seek especially the participation of the So- 
viet Union. We welcome the recent authoritative 
statements of its highest representatives. From 
these, we are justified in concluding that it no 
longer regards the original American proposals 
unacceptable, as a whole or in their separate parts, 
as its member of this body stated at an earlier 
meeting. 

I repeat— we welcome cooperation but we 
stand upon our basic principles even if we stand 
alone. We shall not be satisfied with pious pro- 
testations lulling the peoples into a false sense of 
security. We aim at an effective plan of control 
and will not accept anything less. 

The time for action is here. Each of us perceives 
clearly what must be done. We may differ as to 
detail. We are in accord as to purpose. To the 
achievement of that purpose, I present a program 
in the form of resolutions, which have been placed 
before you. 

I do not ask you to discuss or vote on these pro- 
posals at this time. They are now presented for 
your study and consideration. But I do ask the 
Chairman to call a meeting of this Commission, 
as early as convenient, to debate, if necessary, and 
to act upon the findings and recommendations con- 
tained in these resolutions, so that the position each 
nation takes on them may be recorded in this Com- 
mission’s report which must be drafted by Decem- 
ber 20, and presented to the Security Council by 
December 31. 

I shall now read these resolutions. 
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Proposals by the United States Representative for the Consideration of the Atomic Energy Commission of 
Certain Items to be Included Among the Findings and Recommendations in the Forthcoming 
Report of the Commission to the Security Council 


Pursuant to the resolution of this Commission passed 
at its meeting held November 13, 1946, the Report of the 
Proceedings, Findings and Recommendations of this Com- 
mission to be submitted to the Security Council by De- 
cember 31, 1946, consists of three parts: 


Part I, a Summary of the Proceedings together with 
the Records of this Commission and of its Commit- 
tees and Subcommittees; 

Part II, certain Findings of this Commission based upon 
its deliberations to date; and 

Part III, certain Recommendations of this Commission 
based upon its Findings to date; 


RESOLVED, that Part II of said report shall contain, 
among others, the following Findings of the Commission: 


Part II FINDINGS 


Based upon the proposals and information presented to 
the Commission, upon the hearings, proceedings and de- 
liberations of the Commission to date, and upon the pro- 
ceedings, discussions and reports of its several committees 
and subcommittees, all as set forth in Part I of this report, 
the Commission has made the following findings: 


(1) That scientifically, technologically and practically 
it is feasible, 

(a) to extend among “all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information on atomic energy for peace- 
ful ends”, * 

(b) to control “atomic energy to the extent necessary 
to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes”, * 

(c) to accomplish “the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons”, * and 

(d) to provide “effective safeguards by way of in- 
spection and other means to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions.” * 

(2) That effective control of atomic energy depends 
upon effective control of the production and use of 
uranium, thorium and their fissionable derivatives. Ap- 
propriate mechanisms of control to prevent their unauthor- 
ized diversion or clandestine production and use, including 
inspection, accounting, supervision, licensing and manage- 
ment, must be applied through the various stages of the 
processes from the time these minerals are severed-from 
the ground to the time they become fissionable materials 
and are used. 

(3) That, whether the ultimate fissionable product be 
destined for peaceful or destructive uses, the productive 
processes are identical and inseparable up to a very ad- 
vanced stage of manufacture. Thus, the control of atomic 
energy to ensure its use for peaceful purposes, the elimi- 
nation of atomic weapons from national armaments, and 
the provision of effective safeguards to protect complying 


*Quotations are from the Commission’s Terms of Ref- 
erence, as set forth in article V of the Resolution pro- 
viding for this Commission, passed by the General 
Assembly on Jan. 24, 1946, 
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states against the hazards of violations and evasions must 
be accomplished through a single unified international] 
system of control designed to carry out all of these relate 
purposes. 

(4) That the development and use of atomic energy are 
not essentially and exclusively matters of domestic con- 
cern of the individual nations, but rather have predom- 
inantly international implications and repercussions. 

(5) That an effective system of control of atomic en- 
ergy must be international in scope, and must be estab- 
lished by an enforceable multilateral agreement (herein 
called “the treaty”) which in turn must be administered 
by an international agency within the United Nations, 
possessing adequate powers and properly organized, 
staffed, and equipped for the purpose. 

Only by such a system of international control can the 
development and use of atomic energy be freed from 
nationalistic rivalries with consequent risks to the safety 
of all peoples. Only by such a system can the benefits of 
widespread exchange of scientific knowledge and of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy be assured. Only sucha 
system of control would merit and enjoy the confidence of 
the people of all nations. 

(6) That an international agreement outlawing the 
production, possession and use of atomic weapons is an 
essential part of any such system of international control 
of atomic energy. An international convention to this 
effect, if standing alone, would fail (a) “to ensure” the 
use of atomic energy “only for peaceful purposes” * and 
(vb) to provide for “effective safeguards by way of in- 
spection and other means to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions,’* and 
thus would fail to meet the requirements of the terms of 
reference of the Commission. To be effective, such an 
agreement must be an integral part of a treaty providing 
for a comprehensive system of international control and 
must be fortified by adequate guarantees and safeguards 
in the form of international supervision, inspection and 
control adequate to ensure the carrying out of the terms 
of the convention and “to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions.” * 


FuRTHER RESOLVED, that Part III of said report shall 
contain, among others, the following recommendations: 


Part III RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based upon the Findings of the Commission set forth 
in Part II of this report, the Commission makes the fol- 
lowing Recommendations to the Security Council with 
respect to the matters covered by the Terms of Reference 
of the Commission, which Recommendations are inter- 
dependent and not severable, constituting together and as 
a whole, the fundamental principles and basic organiza- 
tional mechanisms necessary to attain the objectives set 
forth in the Commission’s Terms of Reference. 

(1) There should be a strong and comprehensive inter- 
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national system of control of atomic energy aimed at at- 
taining the objectives set forth in the Commission’s 
Terms of Reference. 

(2) Such a system of international control of atomic 
energy Should be established and its scope and functions 
defined by a treaty in which all of the nations members 
of the United Nations should be entitled to participate 
with the same rights and obligations. The international 
control system should be declared operative only when 
those members of the United Nations necessary to assure 
its success, by signing and ratifying the treaty, bind them- 
selves to accept and support it. 


(3) The treaty should include, among others, pro- 
visions 

(a) Establishing, in the United Nations, an inter- 
national authority (hereinafter called “the authority”) 
possessing powers and charged with responsibility 
necessary and appropriate for effective administration 
of the terms of the treaty, and for the prompt carry- 
ing out of its day-to-day duties. Its rights, powers, 
and responsibilities, as well as its relation to the several 
organs of the United Nations, should be clearly estab- 
lished and defined by the treaty. Such powers should 
be sufficiently broad and flexible to enable the authority 
to deal with new developments that may hereafter 
arise in the field of atomic energy. In particular, the 
authority shall be responsible for extending among all 
nations the exchange of basic scientific information on 
atomic energy for peaceful ends, for preventing the use 
of atomic energy for destructive purposes and for stim- 
ulating its peaceful beneficent uses for the benefit of 
the people of all nations. 

The authority should have positive research and 
developmental responsibilities in order to remain in the 
forefront of atomic knowledge so as to render the au- 
thority more effective in promoting the beneficent uses 
of atomic energy and in eliminating its destructive ones. 
The exclusive right to carry on atomic research for de- 
structive purposes should be vested in the authority. 

Decisions of the authority pursuant to the powers 
conferred upon it by the treaty should govern the opera- 
tions of national agencies for the control of atomic 
energy. In carrying out its prescribed functions, how- 
ever, the authority should interfere as little as necessary 
with the operations of national agencies for the control 
of atomic energy, or with the economic plans and the 
private, corporate and state relationships in the several 
countries. 

(b) Affording the duly accredited representatives of 
the authority unimpeded rights of ingress, egress and 
access for the performance of their inspections and 
other duties into, from and within the territory of every 
participating nation, unhindered by national or local 
authorities. 

(c) Prohibiting the manufacture, possession, and 
use of atomic weapons by all nations parties thereto 
and by all of their nationals. 

(d) Providing for disposal of any existing stocks of 
atomic bombs. 
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(e) Specifying the means and methods of determin- 
ing violations of its terms, stigmatizing such violations 
as international crimes, and establishing the nature of 
the measures of enforcement and punishment to be im- 
posed upon individuals and upon nations guilty of vio- 
lating its provisions. 

The judicial or other processes for determination of 
violations of the treaty and of punishment therefor, 
should be swift and certain. Serious violations of the 
treaty should be reported immediately by the authority 
to the nations party to the treaty and to the Security 
Council. In dealing with such violations, the permanent 
members of the Security Council should agree not to 
exercise their power of veto to protect a violator of the 
terms of the treaty from the consequences of his wrong 
doing. 

The provisions of the treaty would be wholly ineffec- 
tual if, in any such situations, the enforcement provi- 
sions of the treaty could be rendered nugatory by the 
veto of a state which has voluntarily signed the treaty. 
(4) The treaty should embrace the entire program for 

putting the system of international control of atomic 
energy into effect and should provide a schedule for the 
completion of the transitional process over a period of 
time, step by step in an orderly and agreed sequence lead- 
ing to the full and effective establishment of international 
control of atomic energy. In order that the transition 
may be accomplished as rapidly as possible and with 
safety and equity to all, this Commission should supervise 
the transitional process, as prescribed in the treaty, and 
should be empowered to determine when a particular 
stage or stages have been completed and subsequent ones 
are to commence. 


Scientific Information on 
Atomic Energy 


On December 13 the Department of State re- 
leased a document of particular significance, the 
fifth publication in its United States and United 
Nations Report Series. The book is entitled 7'he 
International Control of Atomic Energy: Scien- 
tific Information Transmitted to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, June 1}, 
1946 —- October 14, 1946. Prepared in the office 
of Bernard M. Baruch, United States Representa- 
tive on the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, it combines in original form the six 
volumes of scientific information which were 
transmitted to the Commission by Mr. Baruch as 
a basis for study. Dr. Richard C. Tolman, Scien- 
tific Adviser to the United States Representative, 
supervised the preparation of all the volumes. 
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Recommendations of United Maritime Consultative Council 


Submitted to United Nations 


[Released to the press December 4] 


At the request of the United Maritime Consul- 
tative Council, the United States Government on 
December 1, 1946 formally transmitted to Trygve 
Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, the 
recommendations which the Council adopted at 
its second and final session held in Washington 
October 24-30, 1946. 

In June 1946 the Secretary-General had re- 
quested by telegram the views of the United 
Maritime Consultative Council, then meeting in 
Amsterdam, on the question of the establishment 
of a world-wide intergovernmental shipping or- 
ganization. The Council appointed a committee 
to consider in detail the possible constitution, 
scope, and procedures of such an organization. 
The committee, which consisted of representatives 
from Belgium, Canada, France, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, United Kingdom, and the 
United States, met in London on July 18, 1946 
and prepared a draft plan and report for the 
consideration of the Council. 

The Council at its Washington meeting in Oc- 
tober agreed to recommend that an intergovern- 
mental maritime consultative organization should 
be established as a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. It agreed further that each 
member government should take appropriate ac- 
tion in requesting the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations to convene a conference 
of all interested governments for the purpose of 
adopting a constitution for the proposed organi- 
zation. As an interim measure pending the 
establishment of a permanent organization, the 
Council recommended that a Provisional Maritime 
Consultative Council be established. 

The proposed permanent organization would 
provide machinery for cooperation among gov- 
ernments in the field of governmental regulation 
and practices relating to technical matters affect- 
ing shipping, would encourage the general adop- 
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tion of the highest practicable standards in mat- 
ters concerning maritime safety and efficiency of 
navigation, would encourage the removal from 
shipping of all forms of discriminatory action 
and unnecessary restrictions by governments en- 
gaged in international trade, and would provide 
for the consideration of any general interna- 
tional shipping problems that may be referred 
to it by the United Nations. The proposed or- 
ganization would be consultative and advisory 
in nature. Matters suitable for settlement 
through normal processes of international ship- 
ping would not be referred to it. 

It is contemplated that the Provisional Coun- 
cil, a temporary consultative and advisory organi- 
zation in which the United States has accepted 
membership, would provide an interim forum 
for the consideration of shipping problems and 
would also advise on matters relating to the draft 
constitution for a permanent intergovernmental 
maritime organization. The Provisional Council 
would meet from time to time pursuant to invi- 
tations from the member governments. It would 
have no headquarters or staff of its own, fune- 
tioning in much the same manner as did its pre 
decessor, the United Maritime Consultative 
Council, which expired October 31, 1946. 


Resignation of Eugene Meyer as 
President of International Bank 


Eugene Meyer, president of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, an- 
nounced on December 4 that he had submitted his 
resignation to the executive directors of the Bank, 
effective December 18, 1946, or such earlier date 
as his successor may be elected and take office, and 
that it had been accepted. 
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Recommendations of the United Maritime Consultative Council 


to Member Governments 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 3, 1946. 
The Honorable’... 


My Dear Mr. .. . : On March 5, 1946, I wrote 
a letter to you in which I outlined certain recom- 
mendations of the wartime United Maritime Ex- 
ecutive Board. One of these recommendations 
provided for the establishment of a temporary con- 
sultative council for the purpose of study of any 
shipping problem which might arise during the 
period of transition from United Maritime Au- 
thority controls to free commercial shipping, such 
council to possess no executive powers. 

The United Maritime Consultative Council, 
which resulted from those recommendations, held 
its second and final session in Washington, October 
24-30, inclusive, and expired October 31, 1946, by 
its own terms of reference. The Council at its 
Washington meeting had before it a request from 
the Secretary General of the United Nations for 
the views of the United Maritime Consultative 
Council on the establishment of a world-wide in- 
tergovernmental shipping organization, 

The Council agreed to recommend to its eighteen 
member governments the establishment through 
the machinery of the United Nations of a per- 
manent shipping organization within a defined 
scope excluding matters which are suitable for set- 
tlement through the normal processes of interna- 
tional shipping business. As a temporary measure 
pending the establishment of a permanent organi- 
zation, the Council recommended the formation of 
a Provisional Maritime Consultative Council. The 
proposed Provisional Council would provide an 
interim forum for the consideration of shipping 
problems of a technical and regulatory nature 
when referred to it by governments, and for the 
consideration of shipping problems of broader 
scope when referred to it by the United Nations. 
It would also advise on matters relating to the 
draft constitution for a permanent intergovern- 
mental maritime organization. Its powers would 
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be consultative and advisory and, like the proposed 
permanent organization, it would not handle mat- 
ters suitable for settlement through the normal 
processes of international shipping business. The 
Provisional Council would be informal and would 
not require any direct appropriation of funds from 
member governments since it would have no head- 
quarters or staff of its own. The United States 
has accepted membership in the Provisional 
Council. 

The United Maritime Consultative Council sent 
to the Secretary General of the United Nations 
a brief telegram informing the Secretary General 
of its action and stating that the text of its rec- 
ommendations would follow. It requested that the 
United States transmit the text of these recom- 
mendations to the Secretary General on December 
1, 1946. It is probable that these documents will 
be released during the next few days, and I desire 
you and your colleagues to be informed in advance 
of publication. I shall keep you informed regard- 
ing developments arising out of the recommenda- 
tions transmitted to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations concerning the establishment of 
a permanent intergovernmental maritime organi- 
zation. 

If you desire any further information with re- 
spect to any of these matters, I should be glad to 
supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dean ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary 
Enclosures : 


1. UMCC 2/39—Recommendations of the United Mari- 
time Consultative Council to Member Governments. 


1 Identical letters were sent to Representative Schuyler 
Otis Bland, Chairman, House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries; Representative Sol Bloom, Chair- 
man, House Committee on Foreign Affairs; Senator Tom 
Connally, Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; and Senator Josiah W. Bailey, Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Commerce. 
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2. UMCC 2/29—Draft Convention for an Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization. 

8. UMCC 2/35—Agreement for Provisional Maritime 
Consultative Council. 


Restricted Revision of 
UMCC 2/39 (Final) 


UNITED MARITIME CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNrTep MarrTImMe 
ConsuLTaTIvE Counci, To Memper Govern- 
MENTS 


Adopted October 30, 1946 


The United Maritime Consultative Council during its 
second and final Session, being unanimously of the opinion 
that an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization is required as a permanent agency in the ship- 
ping field, recommends to the Member Governments that— 

(1) an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization should be established as a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, as set forth in the draft convention 
for an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation annexed hereto ; 

(2) each Member Government take appropriate action 
in requesting the Economic and Social Council to convene 
a conference of all interested governments for the purpose 
of adopting a constitution for an Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization as set forth in the 
annexed draft convention ; 

(3) in view of the fact that the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council will cease to exist on October 31, 1946, 
a Provisional Maritime Consultative Council should be set 
up forthwith in accordance with the annexed Agreement 
for the establishment of a Provisional Maritime Consulta- 
tive Council; 

(4) government members of the United Maritime 
Consultative Council should accept as soon as possible the 
Agreement for a Provisional Maritime Consultative Coun- 
cil by notification to the government of the United King- 
dom in accordance with Article V (1) thereof. 





Restricted UMCC 2/29 
(Final Document) October 30, 1946 


UNITED MARITIME CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The annexed Draft Convention for a permanent Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization was 
agreed by the Second Session of the United Maritime 
Consultative Council for recommendation to the Member 
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Governments and through them to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


Drarr CoNVENTION FOR AN INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
Maritime CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The Governments party to the present Convention 
hereby establish the Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Organization”). 


Part I. Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization 


ArticleI. Scope and Purposes of the Organization 
The scope and purposes of the Organization are: 


i. to provide machinery for cooperation among Gov- 
ernments in the field of Governmental regulation and 
practices relating to technical matters of all kinds affect- 
ing shipping engaged in international trade, and to en- 
courage the general adoption of the highest practicable 
standards in matters concerning maritime safety and 
efficiency of navigation; 

ii. to encourage the removal of all forms of discrimina- 
tory action and unnecessary restrictions by Governments 
affecting shipping engaged in international trade so as to 
promote the availability of shipping services to the com- 
merce of the world without discrimination ; 

iii. to provide for the consideration by the Organiza- 
tion of any shipping problems of an international char- 
acter involving matters of general principle that may be 
referred to the Organization by the United Nations. 
Matters which are suitable for settlement through the 
normal processes of international shipping business are 
not within the scope of the Organization ; 

iv. to provide for the exchange of information among 
Governments on matters under consideration by the 
Organization. 


Article II. Functions 


Section 1. The functions of the Organization shall be 
consultative and advisory. 

Section 2. In order to achieve the objectives set out in 
Article I, the functions of the Organization in relation to 
matters within its scope shall be— 

(a) to consider and make recommendations upon 
matters arising under Subsections i and ii of Article I 
that may be remitted to it by Member Governments, by 
organs of the United Nations, or by other intergovern- 
mental organizations, or upon matters referred to it under 
Subsection iii of Article I; 

(b) to draft conventions, agreements, or other suit- 
able instruments, and to recommend these to Governments 
and to intergovernmental organizations, and to convene 
such conferences as may be necessary ; 

(c) to provide machinery for consultation and ex- 
change of information among Member Governments. 

Section 3. In those matters which appear to the Orgal- 
ization suitable for settlement through the normal proc- 
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esses of international shipping business, the Organization 
shall so recommend. 


[Article III. Membership 


Section 1. Membership of the Organization shall be open 
to those members of the United Nations which sign this 
Convention without reservation as to subsequent formal 
acceptance or which, having signed this Convention with 
such reservation, later deposit with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations their instruments of acceptance. 

Section 2. Membership is also open to any other peace- 
loving states, not Members of the United Nations, upon 
recommendation of the Council by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the Members of the Assembly present and voting, 
subject to the Conditions of the Agreement between the 
Organization and the United Nations, pursuant to Article 
XI of this Convention. ] 


Note.—Matter in brackets [ ] is reserved for further 
consideration. 


Article IV. Organs 


The Organization shall consist of an Assembly; a 
Council; a Maritime Safety Committee, and such other 
subsidiary organs aS may be established by the Organiza- 
tion from time to time; and a Secretariat. 


Article V. The Assembly 


Section 1. The Assembly shall consist of delegates of all 
Member Governments. Each Member Government shall 
be entitled to one vote. 

Section 2. Regular meetings of the Assembly shall take 
place at least once every two years. Extraordinary meet- 
ings shall be convened within sixty days whenever one- 
third of the Member Governments give notice to the Sec- 
retary-General that they desire a meeting to be arranged, 
or at any time if deemed necessary by the Council. 

Section 8. A majority of the Member Governments 
shall constitute a quorum for the meetings of the As- 
sembly. Except as otherwise provided in this Conven- 
tion or as may be provided expressly in other Conventions 
which confer powers on the Assembly, decisions shall be 
by majority vote of the Member Governments present and 
voting. 

Section 4. The functions of the Assembly shall be— 

(a) to elect at each meeting its President and other 
officers from among its Members; 

(b) to determine its own rules of procedure except 
as otherwise provided herein ; 

(c) to establish any temporary or, upon recom- 
mendation of the Council, permanent subsidiary bodies it 
may consider to be necessary in addition to the Maritime 
Safety Committee ; 

(d) to elect the Member Governments to be repre- 
Sented on the Council, as provided in Section i of Article 
Vie 

(e) to receive and consider the reports of the Coun- 
cil, and to decide upon any question referred to it by the 
Council ; 
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(f) to vote the budget and determine the financial 
arrangements of the Organization, in accordance with 
Article X; 

(g) to review the expenditures and approve the ac- 
counts of the Organization ; 

(h) to perform the functions of the Organization, 
provided that any recommendation by the Assembly on 
matters under Sections 2 (a) or 2 (b) of Article II shall 
require a majority vote including the concurring votes 
of a majority of the Member Governments represented 
on the Council; 

(i) to refer or to delegate to the Council any matter 
within the scope of the Organization; 

(j) to provide the opportunity for exchange of infor- 
mation and of views among Member Governments on 
questions within the scope of the Organization; 

(k) [Insert powers necessary to establish a Mari- 
time Safety Committee. ] 


Nore.—Matter in brackets [] is reserved for further 
consideration. 


Article VI. The Council 


Section 1. The Council shall consist of sixteen Mem- 
ber Governments to be elected by the Assembly. Bight 
shall be Governments of nations with the largest interest 
in the provision of international shipping services. Four 
shall be Governments of other maritime nations with the 
largest interest in international trade. The four remain- 
ing members shall be elected with regard to the desir- 
ability of adequate geographical representation on the 
Council. 

Section 2. Member Governments chosen by the As- 
sembly to be represented on the Council shall be so rep- 
resented until the end of the next regular meeting of the 
Assembly. Vacancies on the Council occurring between 
regular meetings of the Assembly shall be filled by the 
Council which shall invite another Member Government 
to serve the unexpired term of the Member Government 
withdrawing. Governments shall be eligible for reelec- 
tion. No Government shall have more than one vote on 
the Council. 

Section 3. The Council shall elect its Chairman and 
adopt its own rules of procedure other than those speci- 
fied herein. Twelve members shall constitute a quorum. 
The Council shall meet as often as may be necessary for 
the efficient discharge of its duties upon the summons 
of its Chairman or upon request by not less than four of 
its members. It shall meet at such places as may be 
convenient. 

Section 4. Any Member Government not represented on 
the Council shall be informed of any item on the Council’s 
Agenda in which such Government is directly concerned. 
Such a Government may participate in the deliberations 
of the Council on such an item but shall not be entitled 
to vote. 

Section 5. The Council shall receive the Maritime 
Safety Committee’s recommendations and reports and 
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shall transmit them to the Assembly or to Governments 
when the Assembly is not in session, together with the 
Council’s comments and recommendations. 

Section 6. The Council, with the approval of the As- 
sembly, shall appoint a Secretary-General. The Council 
shall also make provision for the appointment of such 
other personnel as may be necessary, and determine the 
terms and conditions of service of the Secretary-General 
and other personnel, which terms and conditions shall 
conform as far as possible with those of other United 
Nations organizations. 

Section 7. The Council shall make a report to the As- 
sembly at each meeting of all action taken since the pre- 
vious meeting of the Assembly. 

Section 8. The Council shall submit to the Assembly 
the budget estimates and the financial statements of the 
Organization, together with its comments and recommenda- 
tions. 

Section 9. The Council shall conclude the agreements or 
arrangements covering the Organization’s relationship 
with other organizations, as provided for in Article XI, 
which shall require the confirmation of the Assembly. 

Section 10. Between meetings of the Assembly, the 
Council shall perform all the functions of the Organiza- 
tion provided for in Section 2 of Article II. 


[Article VII. Maritime Safety Committee 


Section 1. The Maritime Safety Committee shall con- 
sist of fourteen Member Governments selected by the 
Assembly from the governments of those nations having 
an important interest in maritime safety, of which not 
less than eight shall be the largest shipowning nations, 
and the remainder shall be selected so as to ensure ade- 
quate representation of other nations with important 
interests in maritime safety and of major geographical 


areas. Membership of the Committee shall be for a 
period of —— years. Governments shall be eligible for 
reelection. 


Section 2. Subject to the provisions of Section 5 of Ar- 
ticle VI, the committee shall have the duty of considering 
any matter within the scope of the Organization and con- 
cerned with aids to navigation, construction and equipment 
of vessels, manning from a safety standpoint, rules for the 
prevention of collisions, handling of dangerous cargoes, 
maritime safety procedures and requirements, hydro- 
graphic information, logbooks and navigational records, 
marine casualty investigation, salvage and rescue, and any 
other matters directly affecting maritime safety. These 
duties shall include the task of establishing working rela- 
tionships with other intergovernmental bodies concerned 
with transport and communications as may further the 
object of the organization in promoting safety of life at 
sea and facilitate the coordination of activities in the fields 
of shipping, aviation, and telecommunications with respect 
to safety and rescue. The committee shall make regular 
reports to the Council and make its recommendations in 
respect of all such matters in accordance with the pro- 
cedure in Section 5 of Article VI. 

Nore.—The foregoing sections of this Article are tenta- 
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tively suggested, since the scope and functions of the Mari- 
time Safety Committee will be developed on the basis of 
the type of a draft convention emerging from the contem- 
plated technical conferences. ] 


Article VIII. The Secretariat 


Section 1. The Secretariat shall comprise the Secretary- 
General and such staff as the Organization may require, 
The Secretary-General shall be appointed by the Council 
pursuant to Article VI. The Secretary-General shall be 
the chief administrative officer of the Organization. 

Section 2. The Secretary-General shall appoint such 
staff as may be necessary for the efficient discharge of the 
functions of the Organization, under regulations to be 
established by the Council. In engaging his staff, the 
Secretary-General shall secure such diversity of nation- 
ality as is compatible with efficient performance of their 
duties. ; 

Section 3. The Secretariat shall maintain all such ree- 
ords as may be necessary for the efficient discharge of the 
functions of all branches of the Organization and shall 
prepare, collect, and circulate such papers, documents, 
agenda, minutes, and information for the work of the 
Assembly, the Council, and its subsidiary organs. 

Section 4. The Secretary-General shall keep Member 
Governments informed with respect to all activities of the 
Organization. Each Member Government may appoint 
one or more representatives for the purpose of communi- 
cation with the Secretary-General. 

Section 5. In the performance of their duties the Secre- 
tary-General and the staff shall not seek or receive instruc- 
tions from any Government or from any authority external 
to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action 
which might reflect on their position as international 
officers. Each Member of the Organization on its part 
undertakes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the Secretary-General and the staff and not to 
seek to influence them. 

Section 6. The Secretary-General shall perform such 
other tasks as may be assigned to him by this Convention, 
by the Assembly, and by the Council. 


Article IX. Legal Capacity, Privileges, and 
Immumities 


[Section 1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory 
of each of its Members such legal capacity as may be neces- 
sary for the exercise of its functions and the fulfillment of 
its purposes. 

Section 2. (a) The Organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its Members such privileges and immu- 
nities as are necessary for the fulfillment of its purposes. 

(b) Representatives of the Members of the Organiza- 
tion, including alternates, advisers, officials and employees 
of the Organization, shall similarly enjoy such privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the independent ex- 
ercise of their functions in connection with the Organiza- 
tion. 

Section 3. Such legal capacity, privileges and immunities 
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shall be defined in a separate agreement to be prepared by 
the Organization in consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and concluded among the 
Members. } 





Nore.—Matter in brackets [ ] is reserved for further 
consideration. 
Article X. Finances 


Section 1. Each Member Government shall bear the 
salary, travel, and other expenses of its own delegation 
to the Assembly and of its representatives on the Council, 
on Committees, and on subsidiary working groups. 

Section 2. The Council shall cause to be prepared the 
annual budget estimates of the Organization, and a state- 
ment of the Organization’s accounts, including all receipts 
and expenditures, which shall be submitted to the As- 
sembly in accordance with Section 8 of Article VI. 

Section 8. Subject to any agreement between the Or- 
ganization and the United Nations, the Assembly shall 
review and approve the budget estimates. [The Assembly 
shall apportion the expenses among the Members in ac- 
cordance with a scale to be fixed by the Assembly. ] 

Section 4. Funds shall be advanced by each Member 
Government to cover the initial expenses of the Organi- 
zation, which shall be credited to its contribution. 

Section 5. Any Member Government which fails to dis- 
charge within one year from the date on which a budget 
is approved by the Assembly its financial obligations to 
the Organization resulting from that budget shall have 
no vote in the Assembly or the Council, except that the 
Assembly may, at its discretion, waive this provision. 


Article XI. Relationships With Other 
Organizations 


Section 1. The Organization shall be brought into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 57 of the Charter of the United Nations as the spe- 
cialized agency in the field of shipping. This relationship 
shall be effected through an agreement with the United 
Nations under Article 63 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which agreement shall be concluded by the Coun- 
cil as provided in Section 9 of Article VI. 

Section 2. The Organization may, on matters within its 
scope, enter into relationships with other intergovernmen- 
tal organizations whose interests and activities are related 
to its purposes. 

Section 3. The Organization may, on matters within its 
Scope, make suitable arrangements for consultation and 
cooperation with nongovernmental international organi- 
zations. 


Article XII. Headquarters of the Organization 


Section 1. The headquarters of the Organization shall 
be established at 
Part Il. Provisions Relating to Maritime Safety 
Article XIII 


(It is contemplated that provisions relating to maritime 
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safety will be developed by a technical conference on this 
subject) 


Part Ill. The Convention in General 


[Article XIV. Entry Into Force 


The present Convention shall come into force when 16 
nations, of which 5 shall each have a total tonnage of not 
less than 1,000,000 gross tons of shipping, have become 
parties to it in accordance with Article XV. ]} 


Nore.—Matter in brackets [] is reserved for further 
consideration. 


[Article XV. Accessions and Denunciations 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Gov- 
ernments may become parties to this Convention by— 

(i) signature without reservations as to subsequent 
formal acceptance; 

(ii) signature subject to formal acceptance; or 

(iii) acceptance. 

Acceptance shall be effected by the deposit of a formal 
instrument with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Section 2. The present Convention may be denounced on 
behalf of any Member Government, insofar as that Mem- 
ber Government is concerned, at any time after the expira- 
tion of three years from the date on which the Convention 
comes into force with respect to that Member Government. 
Denunciations shall be effected by notification in writing 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the Organization. 
The Secretary-General of the Organization shall notify 
all Member Governments and the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations thereof, stating the date on which such 
denunciation is effective. Any such denunciation shall be 
effective twelve months after the date on which notification 
is received by the Secretary-General of the Organization. ] 


[Article XVI. Interpretation 


Section 1. The English and French texts of this Conven- 
tion shall be equally authentic. 

Section 2. Any question or dispute concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of this Convention shall be settled 
by the Assembly or in such other manner as the parties to 
such dispute agree or, failing such mode of settlement, 
shall be referred to the International Court of Justice in 
accordance with Article 96 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. ] 


[Article XVII. Amendments 


Texts of proposed amendments to this Convention shall 
be communicated by the Secretary-General to Member Gov- 
ernments at least six months in advance of their consid- 
eration by the Assembly. Amendments shall become 
effective upon receiving the approval of two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Assembly, including the concurring votes of 
a majority of the Member Governments represented on 
the Council; provided however, that amendments involv- 
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ing new obligations for Member Governments shall take 
effect in respect of Member Governments which have ac- 
cepted them when not less than two-thirds of the total 
number of Member Governments have indicated their 
approval. If, in its opinion, the amendment is of such 
a nature as to justify this course, the Assembly in its 
resolution recommending adoption may provide that any 
Member Government which has not accepted within a 
specified period after the amendment has come into force 
shall thereupon cease to be a member of the Organization 
and a party to the Convention.] 


Note.—Matter in brackets [ ] is reserved for further 
consideration. 





Restricted Revision of UMCC 2/35 
Final Document October 30, 1946 


UNITED MARITIME CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AGREEMENT FOR PROVISIONAL MARITIME 
ConsuLTATIVE CoUNCIL 


Article I, Scope and Purposes 


The Provisional Maritime Consultative Council shall be 
established as a temporary organization pending the es- 
tablishment of a permanent intergovernmental agency in 
the maritime field— 

i. to provide machinery for cooperation among Gov- 
ernments in the field of Governmental regulation and prac- 
tices relating to technical matters of all kinds affecting 
shipping engaged in international trade, and to encourage 
the general adoption of the highest practicable standards 
in matters concerning maritime safety and efficiency of 
navigation ; 

ii. to encourage the removal of all forms of discrimi- 
natory action and unnecessary restrictions by Govern- 
ments affecting shipping engaged in international trade 
so as to promote the availability of shipping services to 
the commerce of the world without discrimination; 

iii. to provide for the consideration by the Council 
of any shipping problems of an international character 
involving matters of general principle that may be referred 
to the Council by the United Nations. Matters which are 
suitable for settlement through the normal processes of 
international shipping business are not within the scope 
of the Council. 

iv. to provide for the exchange of information among 
Governments on matters under consideration by the 
Council. 


Article II. Functions 


The functions of the Provisional Maritime Consultative 
Council, which shall be consultative and advisory, shall 
be— 

(a) To consider and make recommendations on any 
matter within its scope as set forth in Sections (i) and 
(4) of Article I. 
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(b) To consider and make recommendations on mat- 
ters within its scope upon the request of any organ of 
the United Nations or other intergovernmental specialized 
agency. 

(c) To advise on matters relating to the draft con- 
stitution for a permanent intergovernmental maritime 
organization. 


Article III. Membership 


Membership in the Council shall consist of those goy- 
ernments which notify the Government of the United 
Kingdom of their acceptance of this Agreement, being 
either governments members of the UMCC or govern- 
ments members of the United Nations. 


Article IV. Organization 


(1) The Council shall consist of all Member Govern- 
ments. 

(2) The Council may elect an Executive Committee 
consisting of twelve member governments which shall 
exercise such functions as may be delegated to it by the 
Council. The Executive Committee shall not be estab- 
lished by the Council until at least twenty governments 
have accepted this agreement. 

(3) The Council shall at each session determine the 
host government and the time for its next meeting. Upon 
the request of not less than four of the members the 
Chairman shall summon the Council for an earlier date. 
The Government of shall convene the first 
meeting of the Council at any time after March 1, 1947. 

(4) The host Government arranged for each session 
shall designate a Chairman who shall hold office until the 
host Government for the next following session has been 
decided, and shall provide the necessary secretariat for 
meetings held within its territory. 

(5) Decisions of the Council shall be taken by a ma- 
jority of those present and voting. Ten Members shall 
constitute a quorum. The Council shall otherwise deter- 
mine its own rules of procedure. 


Article V. Entry Into Force 


(1) This agreement shall remain open for acceptance 
in the archives of the Government of the United King- 
dom and shall enter into force when twelve Governments, 
of which five shall each have a total tonnage of not less 
than 1,000,000 g. t. of shipping have accepted it. 

(2) As soon as this agreement has come into force, a 
copy of the agreement together with the names of tle 
Governments who have accepted it shall be sent by the 
Government of the United Kingdom to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for registration in accordance 
with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Article VI. Termination 


This agreement shall cease to have effect upon the entry 
into force of a constitution for a permanent intergovern- 
ment maritime organization or if the membership falls 
below twelve. A member government may withdraw at 
any time upon six months’ notice to the Government of 
the United Kingdom. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





In Session as of December 8, 1946 
mae eee CIM Sk. kk ka we we eee wre ewe & seu 


United Nations: 
Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Comets OR GUS Tw ttt ee eS 
UNRRA - Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR), 

Joint Planning Committee 
General Assembly. 


Telecommunications Advisory Committee 
Economic and Social Council: Commission on Narcotic Drugs . . 


se cece ef 8 @ a2 @ 6 @ € 


German External Property Negotiations: 
oo Ae ee ee 
ee 6 Ge oe ee oe See we 8 Oe Oe ee 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japem....ceeccrcives 


FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board Pro- 
posals 


ee ee ee ee 


Inter-Allied Reparations Agency (IARA): Meetings on Conflicting 
ee ee a ae ee ae a a ae a es 


UNESCO: 
VERE” SO ook 6. es wee ee lek oe ee eS BS 


General Conference, First Session. . ......+-+ ++ esses 


PICAO: 
Divisional 
Comes TAO. 8 kk es he 4 se OO Se 
Search and Rescue Division 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division . . . 


Inter-American Commission of Women: Fifth Annual Assembly . . 








Washington 


Lake Success. . ... 

Lake Success. . ... 

Lake Success. .... 

Washington and Lake 
Success 

Flushing Meadows . . 


Lake Success. .... 
Lake Success. .... 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 





February 26 


March 25 
March 25 
June 14 
July 25 


October 23—December 11 
(tentative) 

November 10 

November 27-—Decem- 
ber 10 (tentative) 


September 3 
November 12 


October 24 
October 28 


November 4 


November 6 


November 21-Decem- 
ber 20 

November 19-Decem- 
ber 10 


November 19-D ecem- 
ber 7 

November 26 

December 3 


December 2-12 





Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Scheduled for December 1946 - February 1947 
UNRRA Council, Sixth Session . . 1... 2. ee eee eevee 
en I 52h es kao a ee ew ew we oo SI 


United Nations: 
ra TIO 5 «4 6 sé Hs ee Oe 6 we ee ee 
Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier For- 
malities 


Economie and Social Council ! 
Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, Pre- 
paratory Committee 
Economic and Employment Commission. .......... 
i sg Ses 6 we + 6 awe ee ee eee 
Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas 
Blumen Rights Commission . . . 2 0 et ttt tt tt 
OE ee ee ee ee en ee 
Ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
Commission on the Status of Women ............ 
Transport and Communications Commission. ........ 
Non-governmental Organizations Committee. ........ 
pe ea Peer ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary 
Session 


European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO), Sixth 
Session of the Council 


Meeting of Medical and Statistical Commissions of Inter-American 
Committee on Social,Security 


PICAO: 

Divisional 
Personnel Licensing Division. .......+.+..++ ++ eee 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division. .......... 
Accident Investigation Division ........2.+4+++428-. 
Ter 5 6 6 6 6 Sas 66 Se © ewes 
Airline Operating Practices Division .......+++44. 

Regional 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting ....... 


Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference ........-.. 
Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education ..... 


ILO Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining. . 


Lake Success 


Lake Success 
Lake Success 


oe, 8 @ 8 @ © 


Lake Success 
Lake Success 
Lake Success 
Lake Success 
Lake Success 
Lake Success 
Lake Success 








December 10 


December 10 


December 10 
January 14-29 


January 20—February 28 


January 20—February § 
January 20—-February 5 


January 27—February 13 


January 27—February 11 
January 27—February 11 


February 6-20 
February 12-27 
February 17-28 
February 25-27 
February 28 


December 16 


December 18 


January 6-11 


January 7 
January 14 


February 4 
February 18 
February 25 


February 1 


January 12-24 
January 12-24 


February 3-12 





1 ECOSOC Committee and Commission dates are tentative. 
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Activities and Developments 


PICAO EUROPEAN-MEDITERRANEAN AIR- 
TRAFFIC CONTROL CONFERENCE! 


The PICAO Conference of the Air Traffic Con- 
trol Committee, European-Mediterranean Region, 
which met at Paris, October 28 to November 2, 
1946, was held to complete air-traffic control plans 
for the European-Mediterranean region. The 
PICAO European Area Route Services Organiza- 
tion Conference, which met at Paris in April- 
May, 1946, had been unable to complete that sec- 
tion of the agenda covering air-traflic control. 

The Conference was attended by the following 
states: Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 
Representatives were also present from the Inter- 
national Commission for Air Navigation 
(ICAN), the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation (IATA), and the Combined Air Traffic 
Advisory Committee (CATAC(E)). Clifford P. 
Burton, consultant, International Air Traffic Con- 
trol, Civil Aeronautics Administration, repre- 
sented the United States Government at this Con- 
ference. 

The meeting developed an air route or airway 
system for the European-Mediterranean region 
(including Ireland) similar to the system now 
utilized in the United States. Only the heavily 
traveled air routes were designed as control areas, 
owing to the lack of facilities necessary for air 
navigation and air-traffic control. This concept 
is new to the European-Mediterranean region and, 
if successful, points the way toward world-wide 
adoption of such techniques and procedures. The 
British Isles were not included in the plan, since 
the United Kingdom did not concur in the concept 
agreed to by all the other representatives. The 
European-Mediterranean region plan was inte- 
grated with the nearly identical air-traffic control 
plans for the United States - occupied portion of 
Germany. 


The quadrantal system of flight altitudes and 
the existing PICAO procedures for air naviga- 
tion services were adopted with slight modifica- 
tions. The plan calls for progressive implementa- 
tion by each state with a concluding date given as 
January 1, 1947. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE? 


The International Whaling Conference was 
held at Washington from November 20 to Decem- 
ber 2, 1946 to consider problems pertaining to the 
conservation of world whale stocks. Representa- 
tives of 19 countries participated in the Confer- 
ence. The following 14 countries were represented 
by plenipotentiary delegations: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Observer delegations rep- 
resented the following five countries: Iceland, 
Ireland, Portugal, Sweden, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

The final documents of the Conference are: 

(1) an international whaling protocol; (2) an 
international whaling convention; (3) a final act. 
The results of the meeting, embodied in these 
documents, may be summarized as: the codifica- 
tion and expansion of existing international con- 
servation regulations which pertain to whaling; 
and the establishment of an international whaling 
commission to amend these regulations from time 
to time in the future as conditions may require. 

Since regulations previously adopted are al- 
ready in effect for the 1946-1947 whaling season, 
the protocol agreed to at this Conference will be 
applicable to the 1947-1948 whaling season, and 
the convention will apply to the 1948-1949 and 
subsequent whaling seasons. The final documents 
will remain open for signature until December 16, 
1946. 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences 
in collaboration with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

? Prepared by the Division of International Conferences 
in collaboration with the Division of International 
Resources. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Economic Integration of U.S. and U.K. Zones in Germany 


[Released to the press December 3] 

Secretary Byrnes and the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, Ernest Bevin, made public on December 
3 the agreement which they have signed on behalf 
of their respective Governments which provides 
for the full economic integration of the United 
States and the United Kingdom zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany and comes into effect on January 
1, 1947. 

The two Secretaries of State declared that they 
considered this agreement a first step in the eco- 
nomic unification of Germany as a whole which 
they hope will lead to discussions with the other 
occupying powers for the extension of these or 
similar arrangements to the other zones of occu- 
pation. 

They stated that the United States and the 
United Kingdom have become equal partners in 
treating the two zones as a single area. 

The agreement contemplates an economic pro- 
gram designed to make the area self-sustaining 
in three years. By this program it is expected 
not only to decrease the costs of occupation for the 
area but also to make possible the gradual resto- 
ration of a healthy non-aggressive German econ- 
omy which will contribute materially to the eco- 
nomic stability of Europe. 

Text of the agreement follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT’! 
Representatives of the two Governments have 
met at Washington to discuss the questions arising 
out of the economic fusion of their zones of oc- 
cupation in Germany. They have taken as the 
basis of their discussion the fact that the aim of 





* Signed on Dec. 2, 1946. 
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the two Governments is to achieve the economic 
unity of Germany as a whole, in accordance with 
the agreement reached at Potsdam on 2nd August, 
1945. The arrangements set out hereunder, for 
the United States and United Kingdom Zones, 
should be regarded as the first step towards the 
achievement of the economic unity of Germany as 
a whole in accordance with that agreement. The 
two Governments are ready at any time to enter 
into discussions with either of the other occupying 
powers with a view to the extension of these ar- 
rangements to their zones of occupation. 

On this basis, agreement has been reached on the 
following paragraphs: 


1. Date of inception. This agreement for the 
economic fusion of the two zones shall take effect 
on Ist January, 1947. 

2. Pooling of resources. The two zones shall be 
treated as a single area for all economic purposes. 
The indigenous resources of the area and all in- 
ports into the area, including food, shall be pooled 
in order to produce a common standard of living. 

3. German administrative agencies. The 
United States and United Kingdom Commanders- 
in-Chief are responsible for setting up under their 
joint control the German administrative agencies 
necessary to the economic unification of the two 
zones, 

4. Agency for foreign trade. Responsibility 
for foreign trade will rest initially with the Joint 
Export-Import Agency (United States-United 

Kingdom) or such other agency as may be estab- 
lished by the two Commanders-in-Chief. This 
responsibility shall be transferred to the German 
administrative agency for foreign trade under 
joint supervision to the maximum extent permitted 
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by the restrictions existing in foreign countries at 
any given period. (All references in this agree- 
ment to the Joint Export-Import Agency shall 
apply to this agency or to any agency established 
by the two Commanders-in-Chief to succeed it.) 

5. Basis of economic planning. The aim of the 
two Governments is the achievement by the end of 
1949 of a self-sustaining economy for the area. 

6. Sharing of financial responsibility. Subject 
to the provision of the necessary appropriations, 
the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom will become responsible on an 
equal basis for costs of approved imports brought 
into account after 31st December, 1946 (including 
stocks on hand financed by the respective Govern- 
ments), insofar as those cannot be paid for from 
other sources, in accordance with the following 
provisions : 


(a) For this purpose the imports of the area 
shall be divided into two categories: those imports 
required to prevent disease and unrest (Category 
A), which are financed in decreasing amounts by 
appropriated funds; and those further imports 
(including raw materials), however financed, 
which will be required if the economic state of the 
area is to recover to an extent sufficient to achieve 
the aim laid down in paragraph 5 of this Agree- 
ment (Category B). 

(5) It is the intention of the two Governments 
that the full cost of Category A imports shall be 
defrayed as soon as possible, subject to sub-para- 
graph (¢) below, from the proceeds of exports. 
Any portion of the cost of Category A imports 
which is not met by export proceeds will be de- 
frayed by the two Governments in equal shares 
from appropriated funds. 

(c) The proceeds of exports from the area shall 
be collected by the Joint Export-Import Agency 
and shall be used primarily for the provision of 
Category B imports until there is a surplus of ex- 
port proceeds over the cost of these imports. 

(d) In order to provide funds to procure Cate- 
gory B imports: 


(i) The Government of the United King- 
dom will make available to the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency the sum of $29,300,000 in settlement 
of the understanding reached in September, 1945, 
for the pooling of the proceeds of exports from the 
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two zones in proportion to import expenditures, 
which shall be credited to the United States contri- 
bution. 

(ii) In addition to this sum the accumu- 
lated proceeds of exports from the United States 
Zone (estimated at $14,500,000), will be made 
available to the Joint Export-Import Agency for 
the purchase of Category B imports. 

(iii) The Government of the United King- 
dom will provide Category B goods at the request 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency to a value 
equal to that of the United States contribution 
under sub-paragraphs (i) and (ii) above. 

(iv) The Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom will make available to 
the Joint Export-Import Agency in like amounts 
their respective shares of the sum to be used for 
financing purchases of essential commodities for 
the German economy under the provisions, and 
upon ratification by the Government of Sweden, of 
the accord dated 18th July, 1946, between the 
Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France on the one hand and of 
Sweden on the other. 

(v) Any further sums which are agreed 
by the Joint Export-Import Agency to be required 
for the purchase of Category B imports shall be 
provided by the two Governments on an equal basis 
in such manner as they may agree. To the extent 
that either Government advances sums for the 
purchase of raw materials for processing and re- 
export on special terms as regards security and 
repayment, the other Government may advance 
equal sums on similar terms. 


(e) The costs incurred by the two Governments 
for their two zones before 1st January, 1947, and 
for the area thereafter, shall be recovered from 
future German exports in the shortest practicable 
time consistent with the rebuilding of the German 
economy on healthy non-aggressive lines. 


7. Relaxation of barriers to trade. With a view 
to facilitating the expansion of German exports, 
barriers in the way of trade with Germany should 
be removed as rapidly as world conditions permit. 
To the same end the establishment of an exchange 
value for the mark should be undertaken as soon 
as this is practicable; financial reform should be 
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effected in Germany at an early date; and the ex- 
change of full technical and business communica- 
tions between Germany and other countries should 
be facilitated as soon as possible. Potential buy- 
ers of German goods should be provided access 
to both zones to the full extent that facilities 
permit, and normal business channels should be 
restored as soon as possible. 

8. Procurement. The determination of import 
requirements shall be the responsibility of the 
Joint Export-Import Agency. The procurement 
of these requirements shall be dealt with as follows: 


(i) Procurement of Category A imports to 
the extent that they are financed from appropri- 
ated funds of either Government shall be the re- 
sponsibility of that Government. 

(ii) Procurement of Category B imports 
and of Category A imports to the extent that they 
are not financed by appropriated funds shall be 
the responsibility of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, with such assistance from the two Gov- 
ernments as may be desired. 


Unless otherwise agreed, subject to the provisions 
of this paragraph, procurement shall be from the 
most economical source of supply. However, the 
sources shall be selected to the fullest extent practi- 
cable, so as to minimise the drain on the dollar 
resources of the United Kingdom. 

The two Governments will establish a joint 
committee in Washington with the following 
responsibilities : 

(a) In the case of commodities in short supply, 
to support the requirements of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency before the appropriate authorities. 

(6) To determine, where necessary, sources of 
supply and to designate procurement agencies hav- 
ing regard to the financial responsibilities and 
exchange resources of the two Governments. 


With respect to sub-paragraph (a) above, the two 
Governments agree to assist the committee in ob- 
taining the requirements of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency having regard to all other legiti- 
mate claims on available world supply. With re- 
spect to sub-paragraph (b) above, where the finan- 
cial responsibility rests with one Government, and 
the designated source of supply is the territory 
under the authority of the other Government, the 
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latter, if so requested, will accept responsibility 
for procuring those supplies as agent for the 
former. 

9. Currency and banking arrangements. The 
Bipartite Finance Committee (United States. 
United Kingdom) will be authorized to open ac. 
counts with approved banks of the countries in 
which the Joint Export-Import Agency is operat- 
ing, provided that agreements are negotiated with 
those countries for credit balances to be trans- 
ferred on demand into dollars or sterling. The 
Bipartite Finance Committee will be authorised 
to accept payment of balances in either dollars or 
sterling, whichever, in the judgment of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency, may be better utilized in 
financing essential imports. 

10. Food. The two Governments will support, 
to the full extent that appropriated and other 
funds will permit, an increase in the present ration 
standard to 1800 calories for the normal consumer 
as soon as the world food supply permits. This 
standard is accepted as the minimum which will 
support a reasonable economic recovery in Ger- 
many. However, in view of the current world 
food supply, a ration standard of 1550 calories 
for the normal consumer must be accepted at 
present. 

11. Imports for displaced persons. Subject to 
any international arrangements which may sub- 
sequently be made for the maintenance of dis- 
placed persons, the maintenance of displaced 
persons within both zones from the German econ- 
omy shall not exceed the maintenance of German 
citizens from this economy. Supplementary ra- 
tions and other benefits which may be provided 
for displaced persons in excess of those available 
to German citizens must be brought in to Germany 
without cost to the German economy. 

12. Duration. It is the intention of the two Gov- 
ernments that this agreement shall govern their 
mutual arrangements for the economic adminis- 
tration of the area pending agreement for the 
treatment of Germany as an economic unit oF 
until amended by mutual agreement. It shall be 
reviewed at yearly intervals. 


JAMES F’, ByRNES 
Ernest BrEvIN 


© December 15, 1946 
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Conference on the Palestine Situation 


[Released to the press December 7] 
Some weeks ago I stated that while Mr. Bevin 
was in New York I would discuss with him the 
Palestine situation. Since that time Mr. Bevin and 
I have had several conferences on the subject. 
Among other things, he advised me that a meeting 
isscheduled in London in January, to which meet- 
ing the representative leaders of Jews and Arabs 
have been invited. With reference to that meeting 
there has been an exchange of the following com- 
munications: 


December 2, 1946—letter from Mr. Byrnes to Mr. 
Bevin. 

December 2, 1946—letter from Mr. Bevin to Mr. 
Byrnes. 

After investigation, it is my opinion that a per- 
manent solution of the very serious Palestine prob- 
lem will be greatly facilitated if there is a free and 
full conference between the representatives of the 


[Released to the press December 7] 
December 2, 1946. 
Dear Ernest: 

Referring to your letter of November 29 as to the 
Palestine matter, I note your statement that His 
Majesty’s Government will study more carefully 
all suggestions submitted at the Conference. 

The Jewish leaders, with whom I have recently 
conferred, regardless of views formerly held by 
them, now regard the partition proposal as the 
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British Government and the Jewish and Arab 
leaders. 

Mr. Bevin’s letter is assurance that the confer- 
ence in January will offer an opportunity for the 
conferees to meet on terms of equality to discuss 
whatever proposals the several conferees desire to 
have discussed. 

In view of his assurances, I think that the leaders 
of the Jews and Arabs should attend the confer- 
ence and discuss the whole problem. 

In September His Majesty’s Government invited 
the United States to send an observer to the confer- 
ence. At that time we could not see our way clear 
to accept the invitation. Mr. Bevin has orally re- 
newed the invitation of his Government and in 
view of the assurances contained in his letter, the 
United States Government feels that the leaders 
of the Jews and Arabs should attend the confer- 
ence. If they do, the United States will accept the 
invitation to have an observer at that conference. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARY 


most practical long-term solution. My opinion is 
that before agreeing to attend the Conference in 
January, they would want to be assured specifically 
that the partition proposal favored by them would 
be fully considered by His Majesty’s Government. 

I wish that you would let me know whether the 
British are prepared to give serious consideration 
to alternative proposals offered by the conferees, 

Sincerely yours, 
James F’, Byrnes 
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UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION TO THE 
COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


New York, 2nd December, 1946. 


Dear JAMES: 

Thank you for your letter of December 2 about 
the Palestine Conference. 

I am very pleased to have the opportunity of 
assuring you that all proposals made by the Arab, 
Jewish, and British Delegations at the Conference 
will be given equal status on the Conference 


agenda. His Majesty’s Government do not regard 
themselves as committed in advance to their own 
proposals. Nor, of course, are they prepared to 
commit themselves in advance to any other pro- 
posals. 

His Majesty’s Government will be ready to con- 
sider every possibility of reaching an agreed settle- 





U.! 
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has 
ment, and will study most carefully all subjects 


aaiteed to the Conference. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ernest Bevin 


U.S. Position on Repatriation of Prisoners of War 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


In the closing days of the war, the number of 
German soldiers made prisoners of war increased 
to such an extent as to present a serious problem 
behind our lines. To relieve this problem, our 
military officials transferred to the custody of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg a large number of these prisoners. There- 
fore, the United States Government feels a respon- 
sibility for their release. 

Recent figures show that of the prisoners taken 
by the American forces and assigned to other 
countries, there remain in France, 620,000; Bel- 
gium, 40,000; Netherlands, 10,000; Luxembourg, 
4,000. 

In France, where the largest number of pris- 
oners of war were transferred, there remain on the 
farms approximately 280,000; in the coal mines 
approximately 40,000; while the balance are em- 
ployed in varied occupations. 

Secretary Byrnes has called to the attention 
of these several governments that under the letter 
and the spirit of the Geneva convention, these 
prisoners should be returned as soon as possible 
after the cessation of active hostilities, and the 
time has arrived to arrange for their return to 
Germany. 

The War Department has repatriated all pris- 


Released by the Secretary of State in New York, 
N.Y., on Dec. 5, 1946. 
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oners of war who were in the United States, ex- 
cept 153 Germans and 22 Italians (or a total of 
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they are in hospitals or disciplinary institutions. | nish 

Under direct control of the American forces | ata 
in Europe, there are about 96,000 German pris- | facil 
oners of war, including those in Germany. Steps) wart 
are being taken to release these prisoners at an | 


early date. 

Secretary Byrnes has requested the several 
European governments to release under a grad- 
uated program the 674,000 German prisoners of 
war transferred to Allied nations. The program 
will be completed in every country not later than 
October 1, 1947. Consideration has been given 
to the continuing need of manpower in the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the liberated nations, and 
therefore there will be an orderly withdrawal of 
the prisoners of war by occupational groups ina 
manner which will least disturb the economic re 
habilitation of Europe. 

Belgium and Luxembourg have advised Secre 
tary Byrnes that they can complete the repatriation 
of prisoners in their custody by next July. The 
Netherlands expressed accord with the program. 
While the Secretary has not yet received a formal 
reply from France, he feels, as a result of conver- 
sations with officials of the French Government. 
that France is in accord with the objectives. 


@ December 15, 1946 
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tp: U.S. Position Regarding UNRRA 
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BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON! 


oT0- 


°On- No country should be given free relief unless it 

tle- has adopted all reasonable measures to help itself. 

ects. Under any impartial application of this test, 
some of the UNRRA countries would be ruled 
out. 

= If a country is maintaining a large army which 
has to be fed and supplied and which is non-pro- 
ductive, should such a country be eligible for 
free relief ? 

The maintenance of such an army may be the 
right of any country, just as any country may 
experiment as it chooses with its economic system 
even though doing so may play havoc with pro- 

,ex- duction. But in that case should it ask or expect 
1 of | gifts of food and supplies from other countries? 
ause} Should a country expect other countries to fur- 
ons. nish it with tractors and agricultural implements 
rees | at a time when it is employing its manufacturing 
pris- | facilities for building tanks and other weapons of 
teps | warfare ? 

t an | ‘ 
| The United States Government is pressing for- 
eral | ward in the United Nations with an international 
| ieeanization to care for, repatriate, or resettle 
s of | refugees. This is because the facts warrant such 
ram an organization. But the United States does not 
than | believe that post-UNRRA relief should be con- 
iven | ducted by an UNRRA type of organization. 

eco; It is now quite evident that many countries, 
and which, when liberated, had no organized machin- 
ul of ery for procuring and shipping needed supplies 
m@) are now able to perform these services for them- 
¢ Te | selves. The sooner these countries take over the 
complete responsibility for their own buying and 
ect | shipping the better it will be for them and for 
t102 | everybody concerned. When a country can do 
The} these things for itself, it can usually do them 
ram better and cheaper than any international organ- 
rmall ization which may be set up for that purpose. 
we! UNRRA’s other function was the provision of 
nent. foreign money to countries which lacked the 
s+ |means to pay for food and other imported 
supplies. 
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A moment’s reflection should convince anyone 
that there has been a vast improvement in this 
field also. 

Most of the liberated countries are gradually 
regaining their export trade. 

In addition to this normal method of provid- 
ing foreign purchasing power, the United States 
and other countries have by loans and otherwise 
added enormously to the foreign-exchange 
resources of the world. 

In the past 18 months, the United States Gov- 
ernment alone has supplied foreign exchange in 
the following important particulars: 3 billions of 
dollars through loans by the Export-Import Bank, 
334 billions of dollars’ credit to the British Gov- 
ernment which will be spent all over the world, 6 
billions of dollars as the United States contribu- 
tion to the Bretton Woods institutions, several 
billions of dollars’ credit for financing lend-lease 
inventories and pipelines and the sale abroad of 
surplus property on credit. Thus, including con- 
tributions to UNRRA, the United States Govern- 
ment has made available a total of nearly 20 bil- 
lion dollars to assist in restoring and stabilizing 
the economies of other countries. Many other 
countries have contributed to the capital of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and to the International Monetary Fund. 
Indeed, these two institutions will have at their 
disposal some 15 billions of dollars with which to 
give assistance to United Nations countries having 
need of such assistance for reconstruction, devel- 
opment, and the stabilization of their currencies. 
These two international financial institutions have 
now been organized and are ready for operation. 

It will thus be seen that measures have been 
definitely taken for the provision of a total of 
about 30 billion dollars of foreign exchange. 

It has been charged that the United States is 
abandoning international cooperation in refusing 
to participate in relief on an international basis. 


*Excerpts from an address broadcast over the NBC 


network on Dec. 8, 1946, for complete text of which see 
Department of State press release 881 of Dee. 7, 1946. 
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It has also been charged that the United States 
intends to use food as a political weapon. 

The plan of the United States for continuation 
of such relief as may be necessary in 1947 is very 
simple. 

It should be remembered that comparatively few 
countries will continue to require relief after the 
early months of 1947 when UNRRA completes its 
task. There will probably be only three or four 
countries in Europe which can qualify as requir- 
ing free relief in order to avoid suffering and 
hardship. 

The United States proposal is that each nation 
should immediately consider what it can con- 
tribute to the common 1947 relief effort. The 
Administration will recommend to Congress a 
generous appropriation for this purpose. Each 
country should discuss its plans with others, both 
those planning to help and those needing help, to 
obtain their views and to coordinate its activities 
with all others concerned. The Secretariat of the 
United Nations should be used as a clearing house 
by all such countries. The United States would 
keep the Secretary-General fully informed of 
what it is doing, and others should do the same. 

In this manner, nations receiving free relief 
must prove their need for it, and they can be held 
to a much closer and fairer accountability of the 
use of food and other free supplies. Those in 
power will be compelled to distribute relief food 
on the basis of need. They will not be allowed to 
feed their political supporters and starve their 
political opponents. 

The people of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States have made up their 
minds that the relief problems of the near future 
are not of a character which would warrant grants 
of enormous sums of money from the United 
States Treasury under conditions which would 
leave little or no effective control by the grantor 
of these funds. 

The people of the United States are determined 
that they will not send free shipments of great 
quantities of food, trucks, tractors, and other sup- 
plies of all kinds, many of which they desperately 
need themselves, to countries which are diverting 
their manpower and facilities away from the pro- 
duction of the necessities of life which they are 
asking others to supply. 
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If the American people can be led to believe 
that this policy constitutes the use of food as a 
political weapon, then they do not deserve their 
reputation for native shrewdness and common 
sense. 


Czechoslovakia Extends Deadline 


For Tax Returns 
[Released to the press December 6} 

The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy at Prague that the No- 
vember 30 deadline for filing returns in connec- 
tion with the increase in property values and 
capital levy tax has been extended to March 31, 
1947 for persons who do not reside within the 
territory of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Formal notification of the extension of the 
deadline was made to the Embassy on December 3 
by the Czechoslovak Foreign Office. The increase 
in property values and capital levy tax was con- 
tained in Czech law no. 134 of May 15, 1946. 

Information available to the Department of 
State regarding other aspects of the law is printed 
in the Butietin of November 17, 1946, page 915. 


U. S. - Netherlands Commercial 
Policy Agreement 


[Released to the press December 5} 
On November 21, 1946 notes were exchanged be- 
tween the Ambassador of the Netherlands and the 
Acting Secretary of State, embodying an agree- 
ment between the Netherlands Government and the 
Government of the United States concerning com- 
mercial policy. In the agreement the two Govern- 
ments declare that pending the. conclusion of nego- 
tiations at the proposed general international 
conference on trade and employment, expected to 
occur in the latter part of 1947, it will be ther 
policy to abstain from adopting new measures 
which would prejudice the objectives of the con- 
ference. 


November 21, 1946. 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to make the following state- 
ment of the understanding reached during the dis- 
cussions concerning the “Proposals for Expansion 
of World Trade and Employment”, transmitted 
to the Netherlands Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, and the 
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general international conference on trade and em- 
ployment contemplated by those Proposals. 
Pending the conclusion of the negotiations at 
this conference, the Netherlands Government and 
the Government of the United States of America 
declare it to be their policy to abstain from adopt- 
ing new measures which would prejudice the ob- 
jectives of the conference. In this connection your 
Government has indicated that it may need to 
adopt special measures for the Netherlands and 
for the Netherlands Indies in view of the extraordi- 
nary conditions consequent upon the termination 
of the war. My Government recognizes that it 
may be necessary for the Netherlands Govern- 
ment to take certain emergency measures during 
the post-war transitional period, and in fact has 
provided for such measures in the aforementioned 
Proposals. Any such emergency measures would 
not, of course, prejudice the objectives of the con- 
ference. It is understood, moreover, that modi- 
fications in the Netherlands customs tariff, on the 
basis of the Customs Agreement of September 5, 
1944 between the Governments of the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, would not be considered 
new measures, since a result of this customs agree- 
ment will be that the general level of tariff rates 
for the three countries as a whole will not be raised. 
Our two Governments shall afford each other an 
adequate opportunity for consultation regarding 
proposed measures falling within the scope of this 
paragraph. 

I have the honor to suggest that this note and 
Your Excellency’s reply confirming the foregoing 
thall be regarded as constituting an agreement be- 
tween our two Governments concerning this 
hatter. 


Accept [ete.] Dean ACHESON 


November 21, 1946. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of today’s date in regard to the under- 
standing reached during the recent discussions 
‘concerning the proposed general international con- 
ference on trade and employment, and hereby 
confirm your statement of the understanding 
reached as therein set out. 


Accept [etc.] A. Lovupon 
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United States and Italy, 1936-1946: 
Documentary Record 


Progress toward the drafting of the treaty of 
peace with Italy at the current New York meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers lends timely 
interest to a recent Department of State publica- 
tion entitled United States and Italy, 1936 - 1946: 
Documentary Record. The documents contained 
in this 236-page volume present a chronological 
review of American relations with Italy beginning 
with a statement by Count Ciano on October 25, 
1936 proclaiming the establishment of the “Rome- 
Berlin Axis” and ending with an address by Secre- 
tary Byrnes on May 20, 1946 reporting progress 
made toward peace with Italy at the Paris meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The subject matter may be divided broadly into 
three periods : 1936-41, covering this Government’s 
efforts to keep Fascist Italy out of the European 
War; 1941-45, covering the conduct of the war 
with Italy and with the German armies in Italy; 
and finally 1945-46, covering post-war efforts to 
solve outstanding problems involved in the crea- 
tion of a just and enduring peace. Several docu- 
ments published here for the first time are: the 
protocol signed November 9, 1943 relating to the 
Italian armistice; the Instrument of Local Sur- 
render of German Forces in Italy; and the Sug- 
gested Directive to Deputies from the Council of 
Foreign Ministers on the treaty of peace with Italy. 

Explanatory footnotes, documentary appen- 
dixes, and maps afford background information, 
make clear the significance of many of the docu- 
ments, and provide essential connecting links in 
the development of the diplomatic and military 
events. The volume was compiled and annotated 
by Mrs. Velma H. Cassidy of the Division of His- 
torical Policy Research, Department of State. 

Copies of United States and Italy, 1936 — 1946: 
Documentary Record (Department of State publi- 
cation 2669, European Series 17) may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
65 cents each. 
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Full Productivity and World Trade 


BY WILLARD L. THORP’ 


A number of elements are involved in the 
effective functioning of an economic system: 
namely, resources, manpower, capital, technical 
knowledge, immediate organization, and the gen- 
eral environmental condition. . . . Under every 
heading, there are tragic lines and reasons why 
the mention of full productivity is anachronistic. 


Resources 


At first glance it might seem that the war 
could have very little effect upon the sources of 
raw materials available to any national economy. 
However, that is not true for total war. In the 
case of agriculture, for example, the very earth 
itself has lost of its productivity. Five years 
without fertilizer has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the maintenance of the soil, and a smal] 
fraction of the acreage still has dangerous mines 
and unexploded bombs and shells plainted in it. 
In the great food-producing areas in Poland and 
Russia the scorched-earth policy and the havoc 
wreaked by the invaders reduced production 
levels far below normal. The damage done to ir- 
rigation and drainage projects in countries like 
Italy and Greece and to the dikes in the low coun- 
tries of Western Europe took millions of Europe’s 
best acres out of cultivation. And the livestock 
picture in Europe is one of the unhappiest aspects 
of the agricultural scene. 

To consider another raw-material item, one of 
the most pervasive problems in Europe is that of 
coal. There are many factors responsible for the 
slow recovery of coal production in the Ruhr, but 
certainly one of them is the amount of destruction 
done to the mining facilities during the war. 


* Excerpts from an address made before the Society for 
the Advancement of Management in New York, N.Y., on 
Dec. 6, 1946. For complete text of the address, see De- 
partment of State press release 869 of Dec. 6. Mr. Thorp 
is Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
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And coal is a primary commodity in eve 
economy in Europe. 

It is also important to note that no country i 
the world relies exclusively upon its own resourceq” 
but every one must import some part of its raw ith | 
material requirements. When the foreign-tradd™ SI 
machinery breaks down and nations are unable tq!Se™' 
obtain the cotton and the hides and the silk an 
the copper and the potash which they need, it 
all the effect of an actual destruction of these 
sources for them. So we must start our revie 










tries, recognizing that they do not have the samd, 
supplies of materials and readily available 
sources to work with as they have been accus 
tomed to in the past. 
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Manpower 

There are all too many reasons for there to be 
limitation on productivity. Millions were kill 
and wounded. Other millions died of maltre 
ment or starvation. 





capable of full productivity. They have lived 
are living on limited and restricted diets for 


to do the work which they used to do. 
Here we have one of those tragic vicious cirel 
which appear all too often. 


the failure to do a full day’s work either limits 
food which is grown or limits the goods produ 
which can be used to buy food. 

To these basic tragic elements should be add 
a number of others in the manpower area 
lack of housing, for example, for many cities h 
four out of every five houses destroyed in the wal 





Or even the lack of such ordinary items as bi- 
pycles. I am told that in the Netherlands one of 
the great obstacles to the resumption of economic 
activity was that so many workmen who were ac- 
eustomed to bicycle to work had had their bicycles 
seized by the invaders. 

It is probably a correct generalization that the 
jnanpower problem in Europe is not based on the 
actual number of men and women available; there 
‘fire probably as many at work as in 1938. The 
,jlumber of registered unemployed is low compared 
raw{vith pre-war, and in some countries there are seri- 
pus shortages of skilled workers. But the rate of 
ibsenteeism is very high, and for many reasons 
- andile average output per worker is substantially be- 














pital 

oun! Here we face the direct effect of bombing and 
sam#helling, much of which was aimed at the destruc- 
‘Ition of the economic potential of the countries in- 
volved. Beyond the direct war damage itself is 
the inevitable process of looting and the effect of 
various reparation programs on the defeated 


<illed Of course, the industry of producing statistics 
treatjilso has not recovered from the war. Only rather 
However, in the 


Yugoslavia. 
ircley One must also keep in mind the fact that for the 


is never very long, the lack of repair was almost 
uddefis important a factor in diminishing the amount 


s hagwar damage. 
2 Wall Capital also is something which is involved in a 
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vicious circle, since capital helps to produce more 
capital—a kind of compound-interest operation. 
When one thinks of the tremendous efforts made 
over the last 30 years by the Soviet Union, with its 
great natural resources to build up its capital, and 
realizes that even at the end of the next five-year 
plan it will still reach only about one third of the 
level of wealth already achieved by the United 
States, one realizes the difficulty and gradualness 
of capital accumulation. And machines depend 
upon machines. The operation of capital equip- 
ment requires a whole series of maintenance items, 
spare parts, and the like. This process is sadly 
disorganized. To rebuild this system of supply 
for machinery will be a long and difficult task. 

Capital is a word which refers in our usage both 
to machinery and the like and to funds which may 
be used to purchase such items. Many countries 
have little of either. And our high level of pro- 
ductivity in the United States is probably due less 
to superior labor or resources than it is to the in- 
genious ways in which capital has been used in the 
process of production. This has taken a long time 
to accomplish, and we too would have trouble in 
recovering if we should suddenly lose a substantial 
part of it. 


Technical Knowledge 

One of the less heralded accomplishments of the 
war was the extent to which technical knowledge 
was pooled. The United States and the United 
Kingdom in particular made available to each 
other their forward steps in technology and 
speeded up rapidly the cumulative operation of 
scientific progress. But there are whole areas of 
the world which during this same period were cut 
off from these new developments. I offer an illus- 
tration from a business firm in a country in Central 
Europe which had drawn up plans for its recon- 
struction. Its government purchasing mission in 
this country endeavored to place an order for the 
necessary machines. Much to its dismay it dis- 
covered that the machines were no longer manufac- 
tured and that an entirely new and different proc- 
ess had taken their place. That was completely 
unknown to the manufacturer in that European 
country. 

While I have been talking about technical 
knowledge at the higher level, it should also be 
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noted that for a number of years young men have 
not moved in the usual numbers to take up their 
apprenticeship in coal mines, textile mills, and the 
like. There are millions of such individuals whose 
only technical skill is to make war and who must 
now be educated to the technique of making goods. 

All of you know that it is not enough to possess 
the necessary elements to produce goods. There 
must be organization. You are familiar with the 
accounting term of a “going concern”. That is 
one case where the whole is equal to more than the 
sum of its parts. One serious aftermath of the 
war is the disruption of the actual and immediate 
organizations necessary to do business. Of course, 
it may be that one of the other essential elements 
is missing. There may be the machines and the 
labor and the knowledge but no raw materials. 
But it also may be that there is no one with the 
knowledge and the energy and the authority to 
bring the elements together into a creative whole. 

I suspect that one of the reasons that we were 
able to produce so magnificently during the war 
was that we kept our “going concerns” going, 
and we shifted them from one line of production 
to another with confidence because the tested or- 
ganization was there. 


Organization 

This problem of organization is perhaps great- 
est in the defeated countries. The program for 
removing Fascists and Nazis from positions of 
authority has meant the removal of many of the 
individuals who would normally have provided 
the experience and continuity for the resumption 
of economic activities. I certainly do not wish 
to quarrel with this policy. It would be much too 
dangerous to allow such people to continue in 
positions of authority, but the fact remains that 
it will take time to replace them with individuals 
of equal effectiveness. 


Environmental Conditions 

Many of these countries have been going 
through what amounts to a revolution. Some of 
them are operating with coalition governments, 
including so many varied elements as to make 
it difficult for them to move vigorously in any 
single direction. National budgets are far from 
balanced, and already we have seen severe infla- 
tion in Greece and Hungary and partial inflation 
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in other countries. Transportation, which is 5 
essential to carrying on all types of economic op 
eration, is limited by shortages of rolling stocf 
and damaged port facilities. Everywhere the 
are foreign-exchange controls, and many counf 
tries are making drastic efforts to keep their interf’ 
national payments in balance by elaborate system 
of foreign-trade restriction. The environment { 
hardly conducive to effective economic operation 


These six elements in the economic process lea 
to full productivity. We cannot provide them al 
to other countries. We cannot actually create ful 
productivity elsewhere, but we can do many thing 
to assist the process. 


In the economic field, there is the Internation: 
Trade Organization, suggested by the Unite 
States many months ago and recently consideref- 
at some length by the representatives of 17 coun 


to the expansion of world trade and employmen 
It is concerned with the reduction of barriers t 
trade, both those created by governments, like 
tariffs and quota systems, and those created by 


agreements made by cartels. The Internationa 
Trade Organization would also tackle those gre 
and difficult problems which arise when particu] 
lar commodities produced in many countries de 
velop conditions of burdensome surpluses. In} 
general, it would be a continuing international}"S hh 


goods and services. 
Thus we have a broad international economi¢ 


ducive to the expansion of world trade and the 
upward trend of living standards everywhere 
This can well be called an American progrally, 
not so much because its broad outlines happé 
to have been developed largely in the Unitei egitin 
States but because it is so consistent with our OW} iy, 
concepts of economic progress. intere: 

It is obvious that, in world terms, full produc 
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ig ity cannot be achieved if each nation endeavors 
ic ol attain self-sufficiency—if the flow of raw ma- 
ated rials and finished goods is governed by the im- 
sition of artificial interferences rather than by 
he operation of economic forces. We could raise 
aynanas in greenhouses in the United States, but 
jo world economic efficiency expert would recom- 






















High barriers to trade, like those which were 
wilt in the late twenties and thirties, have no 
lace in a world concerned with raising the stand- 


i al dof living. We do not like to see energy wasted. 
i full’® do not like to see opportunities lost. We have 


kind of “instinct of workmanship” which makes 
ll productivity a goal worth striving for. We 
ould not impose our system on other countries, 
ut we do want to give them the opportunity to 
_freate the environment in which this objective can 
Be achieved. 


the Indian political leaders and the British Gov- 
mment. I feel most strongly that it will be in 
he interest of India, as well as of the whole world, 
or its leaders to grasp this opportunity to estab- 
ish a stable and peaceful India. 

The crux of the internal problem now confront- 
mg India appears to arise from differences of 
in’pinion between the two principal parties as to 


omicind northeast India. 


t@ British Cabinet Mission last spring to forge 
Indian federal union in which all elements of 
€ population have ample scope to achieve their 
‘gitimate political and economic aspirations. 

The United States has long taken a sympathetic 
}aterest in the progressive realization of India’s 
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political destiny. It has welcomed the forward- 
looking spirit behind the comprehensive programs 
of industrial and agricultural advancement re- 
cently formulated in that country. Lastly, by our 
recent establishment of full diplomatic relations 
with the interim government of India, we have 
expressed in tangible form our confidence in the 
ability of the Indian leaders to make the vital de- 
cisions that lie immediately ahead, with full 
awareness that their actions at this moment in his- 
tory may directly affect world peace and pros- 
perity for generations to come. 


Visit of Former Siamese Regent 


His Excellency Pridi Banomyong, former Re- 
gent and former Prime Minister of Siam, and 
Madame Pridi arrived in Washington on Satur- 
day, December 7, and will stay at the Blair-Lee 
House as guests of the Government until Wednes- 
day, December 11. 


Air-Transport Agreements With 
Australia and New Zealand 


The Department of State announced that on 
December 3 the United States concluded bilateral 
air-transport agreements with Australia and New 
Zealand, climaxing several months of discussions 
in Washington between the Department and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Australian and 
New Zealand representatives.. The agreements 
were signed on behalf of the United States by 
Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
Ambassador Norman Makin. Capt. Edgar C. 
Johnston, Assistant Director General of Civil 
Aviation, signed for Australia, while the New 
Zealand Minister, Sir Carl Berendsen, and John 
S. Reid, First Secretary of Legation, signed for 
New Zealand. 

The route to be operated by the American 
air service to Australia will proceed from the 
Pacific Coast to Sydney via Honolulu, Canton 
Island, the Fiji Islands, and an optional stop at 


*For texts of the agreements, see Department of State 
press release 861 of Dec. 3, 1946. 
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New Caledonia, with provision for an extension 
from Sydney to Melbourne at such time as the 
latter is designated as a terminal for international 
air services. The route to New Zealand follows 
the foregoing route to Australia as far as the op- 
tional stop at New Caledonia, and there branches 
to Auckland. Pan American World Airways 
System is the American company certificated by 
the Civil Aeronautics. Board to operate to both 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The Australian airline will operate to San 
Francisco via an optional stop at New Caledonia, 
the Fiji Islands, Canton Island, and Honolulu, 
with an optional extension from San Francisco 
to Vancouver. The New Zealand service is 
authorized over the same route, omitting the op- 
tional stop at New Caledonia. 

The agreements permit Australia and New 
Zealand to designate a single airline to exercise 
jointly the respective rights granted by the United 
States to those two Governments, provided sub- 
stantial ownership and effective control of such 
airline are vested in nationals of the two 
countries. 

Most of the provisions in the two agreements 
are identical, a number of them being based on 
the standard clauses drafted at the Chicago 
aviation conference in 1944. Also included are 
certain provisions contained in the United States— 
British air-transport agreement signed at Ber- 
muda in February 1946, such as those relating to 
settlement of disputes, Fifth-Freedom traffic, and 
determination of rates. 


U.S. Reclaims Burma Lend-Lease Lead 

To ease a serious lead shortage in this country, 
the Government of the United States has obtained 
450 tons of pig lead of lend-lease origin located 
at Rangoon, Burma, the Department of State an- 
nounced on December 6. 

The lead, to be returned to the United States 
shortly by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, was part of a former lend-lease shipment 
destined for China which never arrived there be- 
cause of the wartime Japanese occupation of 
Burma. 


+ BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 584. 
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Fur Limitation Rumor Denied a 


[Released to the press December§ bas: 
It has been brought to the attention of the Dj the 
partment of State that a rumor is being widéking s 
circulated in fur-trade circles of the United Stat 
and Canada that the Government of the Unité), .4 
States intends to impose restrictive quotas on iq tary 
ports of fox furs and mink, limiting their impq A‘ 
to 15 percent of the amounts entering from a 
country in the pre-war period. iliam 
There is no substance whatsoever to this rumq "5 





ting § 


‘Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression”’ 
Volume VII 


Volume VII, the fifth of a set of eight vol 
entitled Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, has 
released for publication by the Office of Chief 
Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Criminality, 
War Department announced on November 30. 
books are being sold by the Government Printithiing § 
Office for $18 a set but are being distributed 
each volume is completed. 

Volume VII contains documentary evidence ihe Sec: 
troduced during the trial, as well as many d 
ments used for background material in the 
against the major Nazi war criminals. 










ting S 


Letters of Credence 


Syria 

The newly appointed Minister of Syria, D 
Costi K. Zurayk, presented his credentials to 
President on December 3. For text of the Mim 
ter’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
partment of State press release 859 of Dec 












3, 1946. , Off 
H. Ge 

Austria 
The newly appointed Minister of Austria, Agar | 
Ludwig Kleinwiichter, presented his credentials eretar 


the President on December 4. For texts of 
Minister’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
Department of State press release 864 of Decem 
4, 1946. 
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ul V. McNutt, American Am- 
bassador to the Republic of 


he the Philippines 
Widekting Secretary Acheson. 


rd L. Thorp, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic 
Affairs 


liam Benton, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs 


ting Secretary Acheson. 





ruille Braden, Assistant Secre- 








lu tary for American Republic 
iS Affairs 

nief e Secretary of State . 

ty, 

0. 

‘Intilfting Secretary Acheson. 

ited 


i e Secretary of State . 


ting Secretary Acheson . 





On the subject of American-Philippine relations. 
Text issued as press release 856 of Dec. 2. 
Not printed. 


Statement on India. Text issued as press re- 
lease 862 of Dec. 3. Printed in this issue. 


“Full Productivity and World Trade.” 
issued as press release 869 of Dec. 6. 
cerpts printed in this issue. 


Text 
Ex- 


‘“‘A Decent Respect for the Opinions of Man- 
kind.”” Text issued as press release 873 of 
Dec. 6. Not printed. 


Statement on the death of Dr. Leo 8. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union. Text issued as press release 874 of 
Dec. 6. Not printed. 


Statement on the death of Dr. Leo S. Rowe. 
Text issued as press release 877 of Dec. 6. 
Not printed. 


Statement on the death of Dr. Leo S. Rowe. 
Text issued as press release 878 of Dec. 6. 
Not printed. 


S. Position Regarding UNRRA.” Text 
issued as press release 881 of Dec. 7. Ex- 
cerpts printed in this issue. 


“U 


Statement on the Palestine situation. Text 
issued as press release 882 of Dec. 7. Print- 
ed in this issue. 


Statement on death of Cimon P. Diamanto- 
poulos, Ambassador of Greece. Text issued 
as press release 883 of Dec. 7. Not 
printed. 





Delivered before the Democratic 
Women’s Club in Washing- 
ton on Dee. 2. 


Made on Dec. 3. 


Delivered before the Society for 
the Advancement of Man- 
agement in New York on 
Dec. 6. 


Delivered before the American 
Club in Paris on Dee. 5. 


Made on Dee. 6. 


Made on Dee. 6. 


Made on Dec. 6. 


Broadcast over the NBC net- 


work on Dec. 8. 


Made on Dec. 7. 


Made on Dec. 7. 
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ointment of Officers 


JWillard L. Thorp was administered the oath of office 


t Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs on 
ember 15, 1946. 

Charles E. Bohlen as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
ry, Office of the Secretary, effective November 13, 1946. 

H. Gerald Smith as Special Assistant to the Assistant 
etary, Office of the Assistant Secretary for American 
ublic Affairs, effective October 20, 1946. 

Carl B. Spaeth as Consultant, Office of the Assistant 
etary for American Republic Affairs, effective Novem- 
1, 1946. 

Otto E. Guthe as Chief, Division of Map Intelligence 
d Cartography, Office of Intelligence Coordination and 
ison, effective September 22, 1946. 





Departmental Regulations 


116.1 To the Office of the Legal Adviser (LE), pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN of November 10, 1946, page 874, add 
the following: 


I FuNcTIONS (continued). 


(Added 12-1-46) 

1 Providing legal services for the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration and for the Offices and Di- 
visions under the direction of the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration. 


D Administration. 


II ORGANIZATION (continued). 


Cc Assistant Legal Adviser for Administration and 
Foreign Service. (Added 12-1-46) 
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Economic Affairs 

American Cotton Foreign Policy. Article 
by James Gilbert Evans : 

PICAO Middle East Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting. Article by Glen A. Gilbert . 

PICAO European-Mediterranean Air-Traffic 
Control Conference ray 

U.S. Position Regarding UNRRA. By 
Acting Secretary Acheson ey 

Czechoslovakia Extends Deadline For Tax 
Returns — 

Full Productivity ‘and W orld ‘Trade. By 
Willard L. Thorp ae Wt 8 a 

Fur Limitation Rumor Denied 


General Policy 
Conference on the Palestine Situation: 
Statement by Secretary of Siate 
Exchange of Letters Between Secretary of 
State and British Foreign Secretary . 
U.S. Position on Repatriation of Prisoners 
of War. Statement by Secretary of 
State Pte a tet eo ee 
U.S. Interest in India. Statement by Acting 
Secretary Acheson . ; 
Visit of Former Siamese Romet.. 
Letters of Credence: Syria, Austria 


Council of Foreign Ministers 
Meeting of Council of Foreign Ministers: 
Discussion on German and _ Austrian 
Peace Treaties and on Limitation of 
Occupation Forces in Europe . 


The United Nations 
Meeting of the General Assembly: 
Proposal of U.S. Delegation on Regulation 
and Reduction of Armaments . 
U.S. Position on General Disarmament . 


Contnibulows 


The United Nations—Continued 
The Spanish Question: 
U.S. Draft Resolution on Spain . 
Statement by Senator Tom Connally 
Toward Effective International Atomic 
Energy Control. Statement and Pro- 
posals by Bernard M. Baruch . 
Scientific Information on Atomic Energy . 
Recommendations of United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council Submitted to United 
Nations : 
Resignation of Eugene Mey. er as s President 
of International Bank . , : 
Recommendations of United Maritime Con 
sultative Council to Member Gov- 
ernments . 


Treaty Information 

International Whaling Conference . : 

Economic Integration of U.S. and U.K. 
Zones in Germany: Memorandum of 
Agreement Poor : 

U.S.—Netherlands Commercial Policy Agres- 
ment . 

Air-Transport Agreements With Australia 
and New Zealand . % 

U.S. Reclaims Burma Lend-Lease Lead . 


Calendar of International Conferences . 


The Department 
Appointment of Officers . 
Departmental Regulations . 


Publications 

U.S. and Italy, 1936-1946: Documentary 
Record : gear ae 

‘‘Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression” Volume 
VII 


Addresses and Statements of the Week . 


James Gilbert Evans, author of the article on American 
Cotton Foreign Policy, is Chief of the Fibers Section, Division | 
of International Resources, Office of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State. 


Glen A. Gilbert, author of the article on the PICAO Middle ~ 
East Regional Air Navigation Meeting, was Chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the conference and is Chief, Tech- 
nical Mission, Civil Aeronautics Administration. : 
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